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SOME OF OUR PRESENT WEAPONS AGAINST SO- 
CIALISM IN AMERICA.* 


AN earnest and practical reformer has lately published a series 
of articles in the At/antic Monthly (now republished in book-f6rm), 
bearing on the disintegrating tendencies now threatening Ame- 
rican society. The book is valuable for the facts which the 
author has carefully collected from many sources, for the impar- 
tial spirit in which it is written, for the practical hints which it 
gives concerning remedies to be used, and for the uncompromis- 
ing but never violent way in which it sets forth unpleasant truths 
and attacks popular prejudice, optimism, and what are called in 
England “ vested interests.” The tone of the author is singularly 
fair, and the’results of his careful personal researches concerning 
religious influences in this country are given with pitiless plain- 
ness of speech. There is no glossing over of dangers, no blink- 
ing of facts, no pious vagueness in the direction of a hope that 
things will improve and that God will take care that religion 
does not perish. The author sees chiefly the practical’ side of 
religion, and apprehends clearly the duties of the men through 
whom, as a rule, Providence works. “Help thyself, and God 
will help thee” is a saying which would accurately express his 
notion of duty. . If it is true, as one newspaper has declared, that - 
the author is a clergyman, he has had exceptional opportunities 
of testing the truth of his assertions. The decay of real religious 
power, influence, and organization among the representatives of 
Kae Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life. Houghton,,.Osgood & Co,, Boston. 
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what he himself calls “ evangelical Protestantism” is a fact that 
becomes daily more painfully evident; in the rural districts of 
old-established States this is almost the rule, and between the 
practical heathenism of many who still vaguely believe in God, 
and even read the Bible, and are swayed by some remains of an 
emotional influence traceable to “ prayers said at one’s mother’s 
knee,” but whose doctrinal and moral beliefs are nz/, and the pro- 
fane, defiant, but rather uneasy atheism (perhaps one might call it 
fatalism) which takes its stand on garbled and crude versions of 
scientific facts, or more often on the illogical levity of some popu- 
lar lecturer and the seeming carelessness of “ Providence” in the 
distribution of good and bad things, religion, in any rational and 
vital sense of the word, is all but non-existent. 

This latter childish argument about the inequality of bless- 
ings and trials, etc., is, of course, a direct revulsion from the old 
Calvinist belief of predestination, which once stood in the eyes 
of the majority of the country for the root principle of religion. 
Upon the whole, the churches that once possessed popular influ- 
ence were based on the mistaken notion that God’s function was 
that*of an arbitrary ruler, and his government, in a political sense, 
purely paternal, «They left human will and the laws of nature al- 
together out of account, as well as all other agencies of anything 
like an independent kind, and presented religion to their mem- 
bers in the light of a mechanism wholly subordinated to the ar- 
bitrary freaks of its maker. Scepticism is the natural revulsion 
from this confined ideal, and the form it takes among the majority 
of the half-educated masses of this country is a begging of the 
real question and an emphatic denial of an assumed scheme of 
Providential interference. The broad issue of a general divine 
action manifested through natural, historical, and moral means is 
ignored ; a small part, and that in a distorted shape, is taken as 
the whole, and ostentatiously demolished, while no rational and 
abstract principle relating to the government of the world is 
even touched. Beyond this form of unbelief lies the smaller knot 
of more definite and intellectual atheists, less defiant though not 
less persistent, and arguing not from a narrow and false notion 
substituted for truth, but from the supposed action of natu- 
ral laws and historical facts. These men take another part of the 
great cosmos for the whole, and ignore the spiritual faculties of 
man and his capacity for receiving and assimilating spiritual 
truths. Partisanship is natural to all who insist on séeing only 
one aspect of a truth, and accounts for the ignorant vehemence of 
denial of the possibility of revelation which distinguishes some 
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disciples of the doctrine of man’s exclusive animalism. “ Me- 
thinks they do protest too much.” 

All these and intermediate shades of opinion are reviewed by 
the anonymous author of Certain Dangerous Tendencies in the few 
pages which he devotes to considering the decay of evangelical 
Protestantism asa national trait. He traces this decay back.to 
the conditions of fifteen years ago, and says that, at that period at 
least, the vital force of those creeds was already lost, and that a 
remnant of the old believers, never reinforced by hearty acces- 
sions from the rising generation, still formed the real strength of 
Protestantism and one of the most. wholesome and conservative 
though unobtrusive forces of our national life. “ They are not 
liberal in their views, but they.are sincere. They live pure and 
good lives. They speak the truth—a rare virtue now—and they 
can be trusted with anybody’s money. They will do what they 
believe to be right, though all men deride and oppose, and at any 
cost to themselves in business or worldly interests.” But they are 
scarce, and growing scarcer; they have done their work, and 
they have no successors. The very churches in which they grew 
up have chariged; religion is formal, not vital; the clergy are 
anxious to keep their posts for the sake of their daily bread, and 
are either dull men with uneasy consciences or polished and 
brilliant speakers with next to no conscience. The old doctrines, 
which, untrue and repulsive as they were, had at least the dignity 
of earnestness, were “ so softened and accommodated to the grow- 
ing doubt that nearly all their original meaning was explained 
away.” Preaching, the pivot of this form of religion, became first 
speculative, then humanitarian, and lastly rationalistic. It ceased 
to deal plainly with morals and duty; it shrank from being au- 
thoritative and dogmatic ; it addressed the taste, and shifted with 
the taste, of the public. Later on, and up to the present, it has 
become nerveless through excessive “ trimming,” and sermons are 
lectures submitted to an audience whose verdict is the final crite- 
rion of truth. Honesty was the first virtue to disappear when 
worldliness took its seat in the so-called churches; the rush of 
financial temptations during the war, and the paper-money craze, 
found the moral bulwarks of the nation defective, and Pharisaism 
in a new form installed itself the representative of the national 
religion. The author says of the average class of “church-mem- 
bers”: “ All the barriers and distinctions between the church 
and the world have been removed. Church work is .. . a kind 
of sacredamusement. Public worship, with its pulpit oratory and 
modern church music, is an zsthetic entertainment. They have 
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developed a religion which is not religious. They have learned 
how to be Christians, according to their meaning, without self- 
denial or any abridgment of the pleasures, pursuits, or ambitions 
of people who acknowledge no religious obligations. They are 
the most intelligent members of the popular churches of this 
country. They are decorously moral, conforming to the easy, 
worldly criterion of people of like social position. They are 
nearly all able to live comfortably. . . . They are not usually scru- 
pulously truthful or conscientious, and do not. believe it possible 
to maintain a very high standard of justice or honesty in business 
life. . . . They donot believe the creeds they subscribe when they 
join the church, and generally make no secret afterwards of their 
doubt or disbelief respecting various fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. But they have a horror of all dissent which takes a 
man out of the popular church, and show no respect for the plea 
of conscience in such cases.” They give a good deal to recog- 
nized charities, and help in whatever ways are “ approved by their 
class” ; but they distrust personal earnestness as an eccentricity, 
if not a deceit; they have no confidence in principles and trust 
wholly to management and policy, while they are powerless, and 
perhaps unwilling, to aid in the “ moral regeneration” of the 
country. Concerning the ministers of these churches the critic 
is yet more severe. The exceptions are taken for granted, but 
the general mass is not leavened by them. These clergy, often 
intelligent and cultured, are largely sceptical, but excessively cau- 
tious and reticent; playing with fire, they think they are wisely 
doling out truth—that is, rationalism—as far and in proportion as 
their congregations can bear it. They lose the strength that be- 
longs to courage and conviction, and yet gain nothing in return. 
Their preaching is vague, intellectual, local, or apologetic. “ Their 
teaching is often curiously remote from all the practical concerns 
and conditions of life in our time and country, and is almost en- 
tirely destitute of moral authority and power.” On the other 
hand, it deals emotionally and sensationally with fleeting, often 
trivial topics, and tacks on a few “religious” generalities to de- 
tailed transcripts of periodical literature. The success of their 
charity organizations is their great pride, as it is the one tangible 
result they can show for their existence ; but, as the author re- 
marks, this “is much as if the officers of an army should boast 
that all their soldiers able for duty were in the hospitals caring for 
their sick comrades, and that all the able-bodied men at home 
must soon be conscripted for the same service.’””’ He goes on to 
describe the unbrotherly class-feeling perceptibly making its way, 
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and jostling out of the church the less prosperous, but not there- 
fore less ambitious, members who form, both in numbers and in- 
tellectual possibilities, “a very important portion of our popula- 
tion.” The tie of church connection thus dropped, the ousted 
members become a little laxer and more careless, though, in the 
main, they are “still moral and wholesome in character and per- 
sonal influence, chiefly from the power of habit and family tradi- 
tions of rectitude.” It is their children who are really injured, 
and from whom the ranks of the unbelieving, the reckless, and the 
dishonest are yearly recruited. There is a vast class of.unat- 
tached, unticketed, so-called Christians, ‘commonly as good, and 
probably more truthful, conscientious, and just than most peo- 
ple in the church, but not religious ”—that is, “ having no ideas, 
principles, or beliefs in regard to human responsibility which ex- 
ercise any considerable power of restraint upon their conduct 
when interest or appetite is involved.” But even this promising 
and still malleable material will disappear with this generation, and, 
so far as personality is concerned, the nominal issue between reli- 
gion and unbelief will be considerably narrowed. These men and 
women “have too little aspiration and national feeling, and are 
giving themselves entirely to material interests.” They are sen- 
‘ sible, practical, capable, sometimes hard and narrow, but retain 
“valuable intellectual and moral qualities. They are drifting 
into an indifference which will either cripple or misdirect their 
energies ; they are doing little for themselves morally, and no 
one else thinks it his duty to step in,” though the author holds 
strongly that “their future course depends much upon that of 
the cultivated classes.” This touches one of the points on which 
he repeatedly insists—the duty of the better-educated (the fo/icy, 
he more than hints) to be beforehand with the budding socialism 
of this country, and, by frank and friendly contact with the less 
fortunate and less cultured classes, to reaffirm the old spirit of 
brotherhood and a common patriotism. 

This loosening of the church bond has also, both in city and 
country, “ produced a greater feebleness of community. There 
is not always now, on the part of the people living near each 
other, so general or vital a co-operation for the promotion of the 
interests of the neighborhood as formerly existed ; and the more 
definite and active opposition to Christianity in our time has al- 
ready produced changes in the administration of charity and, 
what is more important, in the guardianship of the young... . 
There is often less interest on the part of society in the establish- 
ment of young men in business or profitable industry.” Selfish- 
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ness and individualism are on the increase, and the only point at 
which our neighbor's affairs touch ours enough to become inte- 
resting is the point of gossip. We do not care enough to help 
him, even where help.costs little or nothing, but we always care 
enough to talk about him. This mixture of indifference and inter- 
ference is said with truth to be more conspicuous in the country 
than inthe city. As the author observes, an accurate account of 
the state of the popular religion requires to take in the condition 
of the religious sense in rural districts. Unfortunately in most 
places, even West, church lines are practically party lines. They 
mark off cliques, exclusive and intolerant, and keep up feuds that 
among avowed heathens might healin time. As a rule, the “ re- 
ligious” set is the narrow set—in the same sense that it is said in 
England the Tory party is the “stupid” party—while the sin- 
ners are occasionally pleasant, often generous, and on the whole 
honest. The morality of chyrch-members is more than suspect- 
ed ; the author, though he is studiously impartial, and admits that 
he has made each indictment as “coldrless” and impersonal as 
possible, says in so many words that “multitudes of men who 
are religious are not honest or trustworthy. They declare them- 
selves fit for heaven, but they will not tell the truth nor deal just- 
ly with their neighbors. The money of widows and orphans : 
placed under their control is not safer than in the hands of high- 
waymen. There is no article of food, medicine, or traffic which 
can be profitably adulterated or injuriously manipulated that is 
not, in most of the great centres of trade, thus corrupted and sold 
by prominent members of Christian churches.” A commercial 
spirit rules the choice or “ call” of ministers; the people “ know 
what kind of preaching they want, and they intend to have it. If 
one minister does not supply it they employ another.” The 
supply is more than equal to the demand. A few young men 
start with an earnest belief in the spiritual mission of the minis- 
try, and some unsuccessful and unappreciated men keep it up to 
the last ; they still think that it is their duty to disregard men’s 
wishes and teach unpalatable truths at the daily risk of loss to _ 
themselves; but for one that acts up to this ideal through life 
ten—and more—fail. It needs a divine sanction to make the 
struggle successful, and, after all, these men have only human 
means to resort to to keep up their early enthusiasm. Those 
who succeed are the more to be honored. 

The Catholic Church, and its influence upon certain important 
classes of the community, are twice touched upon in the course 
of this book, and it is worth while to note the exact words that 
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express the author’s mingled feelings concerning this subject : 
“ The priests of the Roman Catholic Church occupy a position of 
great importance in relation to the new conditions and tendencies 
of our national life. Although many of them are‘rather church- 
men than American citizens, their influence is likely to be, on the 
whole, rather helpful than otherwise. They do. a vast deal of 
good work upon very difficult material. Their course should be 
critically observed, but they deserve far more sympathy and 
recognition than they receive. Their teaching forbids consulta- 
tion of the spirits of the dead and membership in secret societies. 
This last requirement will keep many voters out of the movement 
for the inflation and debasement of the national currency, as the 
leaders of that enterprise make great use of the machinery of 
secret societies.” 

The belief in special calls to religion, henceforth isolating the 
“elect” from the “ world,” and emphasizing the fact that religion 
is not so much a penetrating influence, to be connected with every 
innocent act in life, as a badge of exclusiveness cutting a man off 
from all equal and brotherly relations with his fellows as men, is 
one which still exists, formally at least, and perhaps to some ex- 
tent really. The broader view of brotherhood with all one’s fel- 
low-beings, and of the necessary connection of religion with every 
blameless and natural human act, with the natural affections, 
the legitimate amusements, and the social relations of each Chris- 
tian, is one which the popular idea of “religion” entirely ex- 
cludes. The Episcopal Church alone, outside our own (not 
reckoning as churches thése organizations which can hardly be 
called evangelical or Protestant, and yet are based upon certain 
doctrinal tests or moral obligations), holds this wise and Christian 
view of universal fellowship. These artificial barriers are an- 
swerable for a large part of the popular hostility to “religion.” 
Men of sharp wits and earnest, practical tendencies are daily 
alienated by the sight of a thousand outward manifestations 
claiming to represent religion, and calling themselves the séne-gua- 
non of Christian profession. But for these excrescences there are 
many sensible but not patient or discerning men who would be 
excellent Christians. They are chiefly professional men; some 
are mechanics; all’ are busy, naturally honest, serious-mind- 
ed; they are men of good intentions and straightforward action, 
generally better read in the Bible than many technical church- 
members—men ripe for a rational and manly form of religion. 
Unfortunately the forms that come most prominently under their 
observation are unsatisfactory, if not repellant. They are not 
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anxious enough to inquire further, and yet they are too sensible 
to profess the shallow atheism that satisfies vulgar minds. These 
men are chiefly in the prime of life; very young men are apt to 
simulate atheism, while old men often stumble at last into some 
formal belief, or work out a system of their own, more or less 
technically “ religious,” sometimes even ceremonial. Leisure is 
itself a temptation to brood and create, and old age makes one 
long for peace at any price; and the ironical saying that women 
in France become dévotes as soon as common sense tells them it is 
time to leave off being coguettes is one which is, in a measure, de- 
scriptive of a’real tendency among men and women of all nations. 
The religion or irreligion of the mature men of any country is 
the central point of the religious question. We see the education 
of the young greatly insisted upon, and its importance is no doubt 
great; but it must not-be forgotten that boys will probably, no 
matter how strict their education, go through the trial that faces 
almost every man of this generation at his entrance into life. 
Hardly any man, and even any woman, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, piously brought up and carefully instructed in his or her 
religion, but has at one time had a struggle to keep on the right 
side. It is true that many will not acknowledge having gone 
through such a period, women especially ; notwithstanding, it is 
the truth in regard to the majority of the most steadfast and ear- 
nest Christians of all communions. That the struggle should end 
happily is often due to the grounding in doctrine supplied by 
early. religious education, though in fully as many cases the end 
is a hard-won victory, the soul having groped and forced its 
way toa religious conviction from a wilderness of adverse cir- 
cumstances and by the help of an experience purely negative, 
driving it to seek out the reverse of that pessimism which instinct 
as well as reason pronounces to be a delusion. That a man thus 
converted is a more stanch believer than the youth who has 
never felt a doubt and never struggled with a temptation seems 
self-evident. 

Among ourselves, the theory that the visible church includes 
all her baptized children, and the invisible many souls outwardly 
divided from her, insures a practical treatment of many social 
questions different from that common among evangelicals. Still, 
although we have this advantage, that Pharisees are not officially 
installed as the shining lights and pillars of the church, we need 
some improvement in,our societies, organizations, guilds, clubs, 
etc. We need, beyond special church co-operation, a corre- 
sponding movement among our people—a secular activity in 
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grooves where avowedly church societies would be out of place; 
a progressive tendency ready to shape itself into any legitimate 
form, imbued with Catholic spirit and enthusiasm, but indepen- 
dent of ecclesiastical direction or patronage. Societies for lecture- 
giving, for evening classes of technical instruction, for inter- 
change of books, for promoting local improvements, ought to 
exist side by side and in cordial connection with the. distinctly 
church and charity societies ; and the more this is encouraged the 
more should we advance beyond the narrow practice of the 
“popular churches,” as we are already beyond their theories ef 
exclusive election. : 

Not only the clergy, the author thinks, should engage in the 
self-sacrificing and unremunerative work of the moral regenera- 
tion of the masses; all cultured men, better mentally equipped 
than their neighbors whose necessities leave them little leisure 
for education, should in various practical ways give their time 
and personal sympathy to the improvement of the less fortunate. 
Only men must not meet on unequal terms, as pauper and ‘pa- 
tron; they must co-operate on genuinely republican principles, 
and translate all the poetry and utopianism of brotherhood into 
the reality of a national, social, patriotic bond between neighbors. 
Though the author ignores all that occurs to Catholics concerning 
the duties of Christian brotherhood and the sanction of a per- 
petual divine law, his suggestions have all the force of practical 
experience and wisdom, and each would repay a fair trial. The 
apathy of the cultured classes, as compared with the crude theo- 
ries but passionate enthusiasm of the uneducated, is pointed out 
by him as a deplorable symptom of moral decay; the handing 
over of the national responsibility for the moral improvement of 
the people to an official knot of half-starved clergy is strongly 
reprobated ; and the duty of every man to share with others the 
benefits of a superior cultivation, instead of sinking into an intel- 
lectual Epicurean, is specially accented. In connection with this, 
the saying at a recent English election that, after all, law and 
order must learn to trust for their maintenance no longer to ar- 
bitrary props but to the good instincts of the people, strikes one 
as being partly applicable to the moral transition now going on 
here. It is true that the good sense of the community, the ten- 
dency, on the whole, to conservatism and order, which distinguish 
Northern and Teutonic, or, any rate, English-speaking races, are 
powerful barriers against moral revolution and social outbreaks. 
In the older portions of the country full credit must be given to 
the influence of inherited traditions of patriotism and domestic 
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respectability. There is no use, however, in blinking the fact 
that these races have a brutal instinct lying beyond, and that out- 
breaks of this instinct are not as rare as, for our national reputa- 
tion, it is to be wished they were. Wherever the restraints of 
civilization are loosened, and the force of public opinion is not 
controlled by long-established customs of decency and at least 
outward decorum, our people,and again chiefly those of Teutonic 
blood and race, are apt to behave like savages. Even with them, 
however, the force of example is strong; the love of fair play can 
be used for good; there is a latent, very rough, and very spasmo- 
dical, yet a developable sense of chivalry with regard to good 
women. A thoroughly honorable, consistent, and manly mar, 
who should bealso a religious man in the true sense of the word, 
would have much influence on such a class; but, again, it is only 
in rare instances that they even come across such a representa- 
tive of religion. The monopoly of the epithet “ religious” by so 
many contemptible people is excuse sufficient for the apparent 
and real measure of American atheism, or bitterness towards 
“churches.” 

In the matter of the religiousness of women America stands on 
a different footing from most European countries. Certainly wo- 
men in the United States are not, in nearly the same proportion as 
is usual in France, England, Germany, even Russia, more religious 
than men. Among ourselves it is possible that women are more 
prone to outward acts of devotion, but Catholic men, as a mass, 
are as firm believers as women, and it is creed rather than ritual 
which is the correct test. In the churches to which most Ameri- 
cans, whether sincerely or formally, belong, the male “members "’ 
are as numerous and important as the female, and more prominent, 
while the Protestant church which possesses the most learned and 
cultivated clergy—the Episcopalian—is conspicuously represented 
by its men, among whom but few sentimentalists or ritualists are 
to be found. In England this is not so universally the case; the 
Anglican Church has an official stamp which adds a fashionable at- 
traction to what ought to stand on its intrinsic merits alone, and 
this accounts for the prominence of the female element, reinforced 
from the ranks of aspiring Nonconformists ; the Ritualist ceremo- 
nial has attained a curious development and absorbs the homage 
of a good many of the weaker, well-meaning people of either sex, 
while the conditions of rural life make the interference of the 
women in parish affairs and festivities a time-honored tradition 
which it is impolitic in some and impossible in other places to 
break through. The national tone there towards religion is also 
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answerable for the prominence of women even in Catholic churches. 
Average Englishmen (unless some Dissenters) have no taste, as a 
rule, for fussy display or apparent authority; they are intensely 
conservative, and cling to their religion as to a standard, looking 
on belief in the spiritual field as they do on bravery in the mate- 
rial—a thing inseparable from a worthy character ; but their spiri- 
tual instincts are not keen. Except converts, most Catholic Eng- 
lishmen are of this solid, reliable, faithful, but not enthusiastic 
type. It falls to the women to help the priest in most local and 
practical matters ; and besides this excuse of necessity, Englishwo- 
men find this pseudo-authority as pleasant as most women of other 
countries.. In France religion is, unfortunately, very perceptive- 
ly a feminine concern; there is a painful breach between the men 
and the women of the same family ; beyond afew exceptions, 
religion is at a low ebb among men of all classes, and, the 
same proportion of exceptions being allowed, the same may be 
said of Italy and Spain. Of other countries we are less certain, 
though there is much reason to believe in the loosening of vital 
religious influences everywhere. The German struggle has been 
a means of religious revival, though mainly in the sense of. rally- 
ing men to their colors rather than of awakening purely spiritual 
enthusiasm. Certainly, in this country, women are less prepon- 
derant in church influence than they are in Europe, and often rela- 
tively less so than men in their individual churches. Touching the 
social influence of women in America, of which De Tocqueville in 
his Democracy spoke so flatteringly a generation ago, the author 
of Certain Dangerous Tendencies gives a few facts from his own ex- 
perience, especially among the various grades of working-women. 
“T have observed,” he says, “that the women appear to be de- 
pressed and injured less than the men by the hardships of their 
life; . . . they have developed such readiness of resource as yields 
only to absolute impossibilities; . . . they are more saving and 
economical than their husbands. They have also less dislike for 
small jobs, and less contempt for the trifling sums received for 
them. I am compelled tosay that many working-men appear un- 
willing to accept transient employment, especially if of a kind to 
which they are not accustomed ; but their wives are usually ready 
for any kind of work, however disagreeable or poorly paid.” 

This applies chiefly to women in cities and the larger villages 
of the old States—the wives of mechanics and small storekeepers, 
and factory-women. A different class came under his notice in a 
farming neighborhood in one of the Northwestern States, where a 
remarkable woman, though of only average education and of limited 
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means, had for years exercised an exceptionally good and civiliz- 
ing influence. Her verdict on the needs and faults of her neigh- 
bors included .these observations: “They need discipline, the 
power and habit of self-restraint‘and self-direction in nearly every- 
thing, but especially in their use of money. They are full of life 
and love good living—love to ‘ have things.’ They might all be 
rich, but they are so impulsive and extravagant that most of 
them are indebt. . . . If we only had some good, convenient way 
of taking the women’s money, whenever they have saved a few 
dollars, and keeping it for them, they would soon grow more eco- 
nomical. . . . They have little foresight of future possible needs ; 
but the worst difficulty is that they cannot keep money, and have 
no place to put it where it will be safe.” A working-man’s wife 
in an Eastern factory-town said that when a man has a few dol- 
lars he is restless and unhappy till he has spent the sum, while 
most women like to go on adding to the little hoard and looking 
at it now and then; the existing machinery of savings-banks and 
insurance companies seemed to her, however, only a lesser evil 
than the waste consequent on spending every dollar as it comes in. 
She was a serious, helpful woman, and believed in lending small 
sums among her own acquaintance, as well as in a system of gov- 
ernment post-office banks, certificates of deposit being given, no 
interest accruing, and a small fee being charged for the extra 
labor devolving on the postmaster or clerk. : 

This question of interest, which is also drawing much attention 
in England, appears to take a large share in the schemes of the 
classes chiefly affected by its decision. Arbitrary rules have sel- 
dom competed successfully with natural business principles, and 
why a loan of money should be treated differently from the loan 
or hire of a house or a piece of land is difficult to understand. 
It is chiefly the abuses of any system that hurry passionate and 
ignorant men into root-and-branch hostility to it; and while one 
can only smile at the childishness of reformers anxious to squeeze 
every social relation and commercial transaction into a govern- 
ment mould, one cannot help acknowledging that the mania for 
running a race in brick and mortar, and sinking valuable money in 
gigantic advertisements of brown-stone and gilded iron-work, 
which distinguishes banking and insurance companies, is a use- 
less and mischievous thing, naturally annoying to the mass of 
depositors, and deterring many from becoming such. Religion, 
where it seriously influences the life of women in-humble circum- 
stances, often takes the practical shape of cheerful patience and 
helpful ingenuity. One of the women whom the author con- 
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versed with acted upon the belief that “human labor, wisdom, and 
self-sacrifice’ were providential instruments towards the cure of 
many evils; and in cases where women have less well-defined con- 
victions on this point they often act in this direction by intuition. 
That much depends on individual effort, setting aside hopes, plans, 
and theories, profitless yet interesting as topics of discussion, is a 
very generally received principle; the ‘busy life of most women 
keeps their instincts sound in this connection. Self-respect is a 
powerful incentive to resist the lowering of social standards mere- 
ly because the corresponding pecuniary means are lessened; and 
this exists in many places where, at first sight, it is not self-evident. 
It is very common among poor people in the country, and mani- 
fests itself, for instance, in the effort to send their children to 
school fairly well dressed, and to make their own weekly ap- 
pearance at “meeting” in neat and occasionally new dresses. 
Women in the country are very saving and ingenious in mending 
clothes and making old things into new; the author mentions, 
however, that factory-women are not especially saving in this re- 
gard, and statements have been made about the startling ex- 
travagance of working-women in the coal and mining regions of 
Pennsylvania. Waste of food, chiefly through ignorance, is a 
conspicuous fault of poor women, and has reached a worse 
development in this country than in England itself, where extra- 
vagance of diet is more or less a national trait. Women in 
America are scarcely more gossips than men; indeed, you often 
find them more reticent, though there are many exceptions. ‘The 
factory-girls, whose morals are often talked of as suspicious, are, 
on the whole, much less addicted to sensuality than is believed. 
The author of Certain Dangerous Tendencies has made a special 
study of this class, and, leaving a margin for much laxity, yet de- 
fends the main body of these girls from this common imputation. 
Apropos of this, he mentions the stay-at-home habits of the Catho- 
lic French-Canadian girls, who make, mend, and wash their clothes 
in the evenings, and never have time to go out. “The Catholic 
Church,” /he says in reference to the special town he made his 
chief researches in (it is said to have been Fall River), “is doing 
more than any other, I think, for the moral guidance and improve- 
ment of the operatives,” and he mentions particularly the suc- 
cessful work of the Catholic temperance societies. He thinks 
that the women in cities are more interested in politics and 
politico-social reforms than they used to be some thirty years 
back; some of the most enthusiastic propagandists of modified 
forms of socialism are women. He speaks neither of free-love 
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nor female-suffrage movements among the lower classes in city or 
country ; this phase of excitement belongs to a less occupied and 
hard-worked class. The independence of the ordinary American 
woman, striking as it seems to Europeans, and dangerous as it 
may be in its exaggerated forms or when it comes, even in its 
normal ones, in contact with another code of etiquette, is a real 
safeguard in this country, ‘public opinion, even in the wildest dis- 
tricts of the West, being the champion of unprotected woman- 
hood. But the fact of the contented acquiescence of public local 
opinion in breaches of the Sixth and Ninth Commandments, when 
these breaches are committed with the mutual consent of the of- 
fending parties, is an offset to the indignation stirred up by vio- 
lent assaults on women. There are many rural districts, not un- 
reasonably remote, and furnished with most of the outward signs 
of civilization, where constant lapses from chastity are occurring 
among married and unmarried people, without provoking more 
than a passing reprobation ; the besetting sin of our age—indiffer- 
ence to all that does not touch us nearly, and a blunted sense of 
collective responsibility—is no doubt to blame for much of this 
unheeded immorality. Social influence, the unobtrusive, unaffect- 
ed example of a person whose life is ordered on high principles, 
and especially on a rigid regard for truth—such is at present the 
strongest weapon for good. 

The rigid formalism which technical “ goodness” affects is 
one of the causes of the present revulsion against virtue; on the 
other hand, the least tampering or compromise with conscience 
on real points of principle is carefully to be avoided. The same 
woman whose thoughts were so anxiously bent on helping her 
neighbors out West to economize found means within, ten years 
to raise considerably the standard of daily life around her, and the 
point from which she started was one which will make many good 
people hold up their hands in horror—ze., Sunday tableaux v1- 
vants. Sunday-afternoon gatherings for roystering, gossiping, and 
dancing had become the custom in her neighborhood, and after two 
years of patient and perplexed thought she hit upon the idea of 
turning these meetings to an intellectual, then a moral use, and be- 
gan by interesting her visitors in Shakspere’s plays, from which 
the first tableaux were drawn. What would have been the result 
had she begun instead by preaching Sabbatarianism, calling her 
guests sinners, and perhaps withdrawing herself from any partici- 
pation in their social meetings on the holy day? Her work widen- 
ed gradually ; she became in a real sense a missionary ; she guided 
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and debates; she adopted orphans and found permanent homes 
and occupations for them; her judgment became the law of her 
neighbors; she was confidant and referee in every case of love, 
“family dissension, and even more public matters; and although her 
character was remarkable, her aptitude and tact beyond the ordi- 
nary, and her will to do good stronger than most people’s, her 
example is certainly not beyond the possibility of being followed 
by women as earnest and well-intentioned. As she remarked her- 
self, she found difficulties and discouragements abound ; she felt 
herself not rightly fitted out for the work of life; her want of 
opportunity of acquiring more culture was a trial, and “ the gene- 
ral disposition of people to be contented with low things” was 
the greatest obstacle of all. 

This meets us everywhere, even in our own hearts, and is the 
first difficulty to be reckoned beforehand ; officiousness and inter- 
meddling will be the names our attempts at reform will provoke 
at first, and it is vain to expect that the effort will be plain sailing. 
In the most modest innovation tending towards improvement 
we shall be sure to shock some sensibilities and offend gome peo- 
ple. But of all dangers, that of faint-heartedness in ourselves is 
most to be feared. Opposition will wear itself out, but giving 
way to discouragement is a deeper evil to be dreaded than any 
opposition. Again, one has to guard against over-zeal, injudi- 
cious haste, and, above all, personal motives; in fact, one must not 
let the machinery work at random, or else no good results will 
follow. But within these limitations there is no reason why hun- 
dreds of men, and more especially women, should not do a novel 
and independent work among their less educated fellow-citizens, 
suiting the means to the requirements and circumstances of each 
place, starting chiefly with secular methods of improvement, and 
conceding as much as one legitimately can to the craving for 
amusemeht prevalent among our people—not unnaturally so, as 
we must acknowledge. We have, in many senses, better material 
to work on than reformers in Europe ; better opportunities. Each 
one should be able to find some practical means which a little co- 
operation might turn to useful ends in any place, even country 
places, and in the coteries of neighbors who form the “ world 
within a world ” of the larger cities. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU, 1880. 


(CONCLUDED.} 


Act vi. deals with the Betrayer. It is preceded by the sym- 
bolical tableau of Joseph sold to the Midianites for twenty 
pieces of silver. In this act«-for the tableau is but a continuation 
of that exhibited in the second act—Judas comes before the San- 
hedrim, which is composed as before, with the addition of two 
who are destined to play so conspicuous a ré/e later on—namely, 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. These two speak in favor 
of Christ, but are noisily shouted down. Judas enters and bar- 
gains for the thirty pieces of silver, which are sent for to the 
treasury of the Temple. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
protest and leave the meeting. A rabbi returns with the blood- 
money. ,“I am contented,” says Iscariot, shaking his empty 
money-bag ; “ and now I can make good my loss.” He steps to 
the table and counts the money ; then he rings it piece by piece. 
Lechner’s acting in this scene is a highly-finished performance. I 
was led to expect this from what I had heard said about him, but 
it far surpassed my expectations. The man himself had said to 
me: “I consider my best acting is in the Garden pf Gethsemani, 
and I am at my best in the kiss of betrayal.” The counting of the 
money had a strange effect upon the audience. Some there were 
who laughed ; these were instantly “ hushed” down. The reason 
for this seeming irreverence lies in the fact that in the ruder times 
Judas was, if I may. use the expression, the “ comic man” in the 
drama. On the stage he was ever accompanied by a character re- 
presenting the Prince of Darkness, whose antics were thiose of the 
buffoon or circus clown ; hence the honest villagers seem to con- 
sider that they possess an hereditary right to laugh at the Zo be 
discomfited Betrayer. After he counts the money into his bag 
Iscariot cries: “To-day he shall be in your hands.” The act 
closes by the departure of the members of the Sanhedrim, shout- 
ing: “Let him die! let him die! He is the enemy of our fa- 
thers!” 

The next act is a very solemn one—the Garden of Gethsema- 
ni. The first tableau reveals Adam, condemned to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow; the second, the “ Rocks of Gibeon,” 
“ Joab’s treachery to Amasa.” As the sacred narrative informs us, 
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our divine Lord, after partaking of the Last Supper, went with his 
disciples over the brook of Cedron unto Gethsemani. The Old- 
Testament types represent the sweat of Adam’s labor as typify- 
ing Christ’s bloody sweat in the Garden on Olivet ; and Joab giv- 
ing Amasa a kiss, whilst secretly plunging a dagger into his body, 
as parallel to the kiss given by Judas to his Master. The first 
of these tableaux is exceedingly artistic. In a rugged wilderness 
Adam is despairingly digging in the midst of stones and thorns. 
His children, bearing the fruits of his curse, tug at unyielding 
brambles. Eve, disconsolate, sits upon a rock, an infant in her lap, 
beside her an older child. Another hacks the ground, while yet 
another toys with a lamb. Of the second tableau it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Now we come to Gethsemani and to the Be- 
trayal. Jesus, with his disciples, enters the Garden, which ex. 
tends to the back of the stage. On the right from the audience 
are a rock and some shrubs, on the left a slight elevation—the spot 
where the Redeemer prostrates himself in supreme agony, ex- 
claiming : “ Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove 
this chalice from me: but not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
Christ then rises, and, returning to where he left Peter, John, and 
James, finds them asleep. Three times he prays, and after he: 
rises from the third prayer a shock vibrates through the rapt 
audience, as Maier’s face was covered with the sweat of blood. 
It was absolutely appalling, and one shuddered insensibly. He 
again returns to the three disciples, and says: ‘“‘ Sleep ye now and 
take your rest.” Peter sleepily asks: “ What is it, Master?” “It is 
enough,” answers Christ. “The hour is come; behold, the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise up;, let 
us go.” And now the awful moment of betrayal approaches. 
Clang! and the clash of arms is heard. The rest of the sleeping 
disciples spring to their feet and surround their Master. The 
Saviour sadly exclaims: “ Behold, he that will betray me is at - 
hand!” Judas enters, followed by Roman soldiers, priests and 
Pharisees, and traffickers, many bearing lanterns. Iscariot never 
hesitates, but hurries rapidly to his Master, and, exclaiming “ Hail, 
Rabbi!” gives him the kiss of doom. As Lechner bestowed it 
there was a short, sharp “ Ah!” from the audience almost amount- 
ing toa cry of pain. The acting of Maier was superb in its sim- 
ple earnestness as he uttered: “ Judas, dost thou betray the Son 
of Man witha kiss?” Then with the superiority of majesty he de- 
mands of the soldiers: “‘ Whom seek ye?” They shout: “ Jesus of 
Nazareth!” “Iam he.” As these words come from the lips of 


Christ the soldiers fall with a clang to the earth, as though some 
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unseen hand had struck them down. Christ orders them to rise, 
knowing that the will of the Father must be fulfilled. Malchus 
now advances to seize Jesus, when Peter draws his sword and with 
admirable effect cuts at the ear of the sacrilegious Malchus. Then 
come the memorable words from the Saviour: “ Put up again thy 
sword into its place; for all they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. . . . Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father, 
and he will give me presently more than twelve legions of angels? 
But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?” The Master is 
now alone, for the disciples have left him, as Devrient of this por- 
tion of the drama says: “ Peter, who promised to stand by him till 
death, could only draw his sword once; and John, who laid his 
head so tenderly upon the Master’s bosom, saying, ‘Where thou 
art there I shall be, has fled, too. Christ goes alone, filled with 
immeasurable love, to die for the very men who are abusing him. 
His intense, solitary grandeur first gave me the true idea of the 
power of dramatic art.” 

As the curtain fell the burgomaster came forward to the front 
of the stage and announced a recess of one hour and a half. The 
first division of the Passion Play had ended. It was now twelve 
o'clock. We had been riveted, bewildered, fascinated, awed, 
subdued for four hours! Fourhours? Four seconds. The time 
had flashed by us. Many who intended during the recess to 
repair to their lodgings in the village lingered, as though power- 
less to tear themselves away. Many, availing themselves of the 
space afforded by those who had departed, fell upon their knees 
to pray. Not an irreverent word was heard, and, while yet within 
the precincts of the theatre, we spoke as in a church. 

Long before the boom of the cannon under Kofel the vast 
audience was reseated. There was just a murmur of conversation 
—nothing more. No boisterousness, no exclamations. The peo- 
ple seemed to me to act as if within the sanctuary. At the third 
boom low, sweet, melancholy strains of music are heard, which 
prelude the approaching Passion. Act viii. brings Jesus before 
Annas ; the tableau reveals Sedecias smiting the prophet Micheas 
on the cheek. We have now followed the Redeemer step by 
step from his triumphal entry into Jerusalem up to his betrayal 
and captivity ; now we follow him along the Via Dolorosa to his 
crucifixion and death, and subsequently to his glorious resurrec- 
tion and ascension. As I have already mentioned, the house of 
Annas stands upon the right-hand side of the stage facing the 
spectators. Upon the house is a balcony capable of holding 
about a dozen persons. Pilate’s house, on the other side of the 
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stage, is similarly furnished. Upon these two balconies much of 
the action of the earlier portion of the second division of the play 
takes place. The high-priest Annas comes out upon the balcony, 
and impatiently awaits the arrival of the Roman soldiers with their 
Captive. As Judas passes across the stage Annas cries to him: 
“Thy name shall stand in our annals for all time-’ Iscariot en- 
deavors to shirk the awful responsibility of the betrayal by ex- 
claiming: “1 will not be answerable for his blood.” Now Roman 
soldiers appear, brave in steel panoply and flashing breastplates, 
urging forward their Captive with brutal jeers, and flouts, and 
gibes. The procession stops beneath the balcony, and Jesus is 
led into the house of Annas, to reappear on the balcony beside the 
high-priest and still guarded. Annas interrogates him. When 
asked why he will not speak he replies, with superb dignity : 
“| have spoken openly to the world ; I have always taught in the 
synagogue and in the temple, whither all the Jews resort; and 
in secret I have spoken nothing. Ask them who have heard what 
I have spoken unto them; behold, they know what things I have 
said.” Bulbus brutally strikes the Captive in the face, crying: 
“ Answerest thou the high-priest so?” And now occurred a 
scene which shall remain written upon my memory unto the last. 
The blow from the mailed hand of the caitiff soldier had just 
descended upon the cheek of the meek Saviour, when, in an 
instant, the heavens became black as ink—black with “a noonday 
night ”—and a flash of lurid lightning literally blazed around the 
balcony, setting it in a frame of dazzling fire. Then came a clap 
of thunder like the crack of doom, and heaven’s artillery com- 
menced to crash in the hollows of the overhanging Alps—crash 
as though the Titanic crags were being split and rent into mil- 
lions of adamantine fragments. The giant mountains were now 
as great grim walls of ebony united with the inky canopy ; and as 
the lightning blazed and the thunder rolled, faces grew pale and 
lips became compressed as the spectators gazed at the awful pic- 
ture in its awful setting. Presently the rain commenced to fall in 
drenching downpour, but through this war of elements the great 
drama proceeded as smoothly as though the weather were glori- 
ous dayshine, and the greater part of the audience seated in the 
open kept their places, absolutely careless of the storm, so com- 
pletely absorbed were they in the scene being enacted upon the 
stage. 

In Act ix. Christ is brought before Caiphas. The two tab- 
leaux bear prophetic reference to the scenes that occurred at the 
ecclesiastical trial: “Naboth sentenced to death on false ac- 
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cusations” and “Job in affliction, derided by his wife and 
friends.” 

Christ is led, bound as before, into the house of Caiphas. The 
priest Samuel and his five witnesses enter by an opposite door. 
Caiphas addresses the Redeemer: “ Thou hast, therefore, boasted 
of possessing supernatural, Godlike power. Refute these witnesses, 
if thou canst! I see very well that thou thinkest, by remaining 
silent, to free thyself of the charges. Thou darest not acknow- 
ledge before thy judge what thou hast taught the people. If thou 
darest so, hear: ‘I, the high-priest, adjure thee by the living God 
that thou tell us if thou be the’Christ, the Son of God.’” He still 
is silent. Divinely beautiful, he stands before his judge. The 
noble head is erect, the eyes are cast unto the ground, as he 
answers: “Thou hast said it; nevertheless I say to you, here- 
after you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
the power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” These 
words set Caiphas into a blaze of anger. He tears open the 
breast of his garment, and yells: “He hath blasphemed! What 
further need have we of witnesses? Behold, now you have heard 
the blasphemy. What think you?” Then the assembled priests 
howlin reply : “ He is guilty of death. .. . Takehim. Guard him, 
and at dawn bring him again to the Sanhedrim.” After the sol- 
diers, the witnesses, and Captive have gone out Caiphas exclaims 
to the priests: “It is arranged that a grand council be held early 
in the morning, and as soon as the sentence is confirmed by the 
Sanhedrim we will hasten to Pilate, that he cause the sentence to 
be carried out at once.” 

At the fall of the curtain Judas comes upon the stage. De- 
spair is commencing to gnaw at his soul, and he gives utterance 
to his conflicting emotions in admirable soliloquy. The curtain 
again rises to the scene of the denial of Christ by Peter. It is in 
a hall in the palace of Caiphas. The soldiers guarding Jesus lie 
about in groups. It is yet early morning. Maids enter to light 
the fire. Even these join the ribald soldiery in scoffing at the 
Saviour. The perfectly natural manner in which these women of 
the village performed their very small parts was most striking. 
They did not act for the spectators; they acted as though the 
action were part and parcel of the daily routine of their lives. 
Peter and John approach; John mixes with the soldiers; Peter 
timorously remains outside until he sees that John is safe, then he 
also enters. One of the maids recognizes him, and then comes 
the denial and the cock-crow. The performer to whom the him- 
ble ré/e of rooster was accorded acquitted himself a ravir. Ina 
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trice the roosters of the village accepted his challenge, and for a 
while the air was filled with “clarion notes of chanticleer,” long, 
loud, and shrill. As Peter denies the Master for the third time 
he recalls his words, and, overcome with a consciousness of guilt, 
hastens from the place, “ weeping bitterly.” 

After this scene we have the scourging and crowning. The 
Captive is seated upon a wooden block, bound and helpless. His 
fiendish captors heap insults, and even blows, upon him, while 
one, more brutal than the rest, pusheshim tothe ground. “Great 
as is the brutality with which Christ is treated, his calm car- 
riage, firm nobility, and elevated dignity in his conduct never 
waver. Even the brutal blows of the soldiers are borne with 
unconquerable firmness and divine meekness. No unskilfulness 
and no exaggeration disharmonize his part, even when, with his 
hands tied behind his back, the hirelings push him off his seat 
upon the floor. During the whole scene one ever perceives that, 
in spite of all the disgrace heaped upon him, it is here the King of 
Heaven suffers ; in all these hours of outrage Christ appears as a 
lofty victor, and his person wins thereby in dignity and glory.” 
So writes Clarus. Father Daisenberger retains in this portion 
of the play the old doggerel rhyme similar to that in the seven- 
teenth-century versions of the drama. The messenger arrives 
to announce the assembling of the High Council, and ‘the act 
closes with a powerful monologue in blank-verse, spoken by 
John. ; 

Act x. deals with the despair of Judas. It is preceded by the 
tableau, ‘Cain tortured by his conscience, a wanderer on the 
earth.” The Sanhedrim meets, and Judas rushes into the hall, 
goaded by the living hell of his conscience. He yells: “ Ye have 
made mea betrayer! Release again the innocent One! My hands 
shall be clean.” Iscariot, in unendurable mental torture, flings the 
accursed blood-money at the feet of the council, and rushes fran- 
tically from the hall. The High Council directs that the money 
be picked up; but, being blood-money, it is ordered to be allot- 
ted to the purchase of a burial-place for strangers—the “ field of 
blood,” Haceldama. Three of the council repair to Pilate’s house 
to urge the execution of the sentence of death. 

And now comes the scene that is to witness the disappearance 
of the arch-traitor. It is a lonely spot outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem. A mound stands in the centre of the stage, and on this 
mound ¢he tree. Judas, with a haunted, despairing look, dashes 
in, Hell-fire leaps already in his scorched conscience. The last 
lines which Father Daisenberger puts in the mouth of Iscariot 
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are masterpieces of composition. That they lose in translation 
goes without saying : 


“Iam his murderer! 
Thrice unhappy hour 
In which my mother gave me to the world! 
How long must I drag on this life of shame, 
And bear these tortures in my outcast breast ? 
As one pest-stricken, flee the haunts of men, 
And be despised and shunned by all the world? 
Not one step further! Here, O life accursed! 
Here will I end thee. On these branches hang 
The most disastrous fruit. 
Ha! come, thou serpent, 
Entwine my neck, and strangle the betrayer.” 


Bounding toward the tree, he unbinds his girdle, and, flinging a 
noose round his neck, fastens it to an overhanging branch, and 
then— 

In the Passion Play avarice is the root of all evil, and avarice 
leads Judas on to the betrayal. His avarice manifests itself when 
Magdalene anoints the feet of the Master, and avarice induces 
him to accept the blood-money. Avarice dooms him to eternal 
perdition. Gregor Lechner, who impersonated the arch-traitor, 
is an accomplished actor. His acting would win laurels for him 
on any stage. He flings himself into the ré/e of Iscariot with a 
gruesome appreciation of the part. It may be said of him that 
he revels in it. “Iam the shadow of the Passion Play, as Maier 
is the sunshine,” he said to me. “Both are necessary. I was 
cast for the part, and I do my best with it.” An inclination to 
laugh as Iscariot hangs himself manifested itself in the audience, 
but it was instantly checked. 

The eleventh act brings Christ before Pilate. The Old-Testa- 
ment symbol reveals “ Daniel falsely accused before King Darius.” 
In this act Pilate is seen for the first time. The Ober-Ammergau 
actors have spared no expense as regards the costume of the 
Roman governor. It is absolutely splendid ; and as he came upon 
the balcony the sun, which had just reappeared, illumined the 
magnificence of his helmet, corslet, arm-plates, and panoply with 
gilded rays. Rendl, who plays the part, looks “the noblest Roman 
of them all,” and his conception of the character is worthy of no 
stinted praise. While Christ is being interrogated comes a mes- 
sage from Pilate’s wife. “She sends greeting to thee,” exclaims 
the servant, “and begs of thee most urgently that thou wilt have 
nothing to do with that just man who standeth accused before 
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thy judgment-seat, for she hath suffered many things this day in 
a dream because of him.” To which Pilate replies: “ Tell her 
that she need have no fear on his account. I will not submit to 
the Jews, but will do all in my power to rescue him.” Pilate 
cogitates tor a while, then suddenly asks if Christ is from Galilee, 
and, upon being answered in the affirmative, exclaims in a re- 
lieved tone, “If that be the case I am relieved from the office 
of judge. Herod hath come to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast. 
Let him sit in judgment over his subject. Take him to his own 
king. Let him be escorted thither by my own soldiers.” Then 
Pilate retires from the balcony and Christ is led from the stage, 
the priests crying in violent anger: “ Let us goto Herod! We 
shall find at his hands better protection for our sacred laws, for he 
is still true to the faith of the fathers.” Here again the acting of 
these fanatical priests is admirable. They never for one instant 
face the audience, nor do they cease their tumult until they have 
finally disappeared up the streets of Jerusalem, thus imparting 
an absolute realism to the whole scene. 

Act xii. brings Christ before King Herod. The tableau re- 
veals “Samson a sport to the Philistines.” In this tableau Samson 
is seen grasping the pillars of the temple, which are in the act of 
collapsing, to the destruction of the lords of the Philistines, as told 
in Judges xvi. Herod, the bloated tetrarch, surrounded by priests 
and soldiers, and seated upon a high throne, demands miracles from 
the Saviour, regarding him as a mountebank. “Interpret me the 
dream that I dreamt last night,” he exclaims, with a laugh and a 
wagging of hishead. “ Transform the roll that contains thy death- 
warrant into a serpént.” And seeing that he can gain no sign 
from Jesus, in order to make a laughing-stock of him he orders a 
garment of ridicule to be put on him, and a reed to be placed in 
his hand for a sceptre. Christ is now clad in white. Caiphas 
demands sentence. “My sentence is,” cries Herod, “that he is a 
fool, and not capable of the crimes which ye have laid to his 
charge. If he has done anything against you this must be attri- 
buted to his simplicity.” After Caiphas and the discontented 
priests have retired with their Captive, Herod descends from his 
throne, and in a tone of vexation exclaims: “ Things have not 
come up to my expectation. I promised myself a most choice 
enjoyment, all about God knows what sort of wondrous tricks; 
and we saw simply a commonplace fellow, and did not hear a 
sound from his lips. . . . This man is as dumb as a fish. . . . Let 
us make up for lost time with music and song.” 

The thirteenth act includes the scourging and crowning, with 
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the tableaux, “ Joseph’s bloody coat brought home to Jacob” and 
“ The ram appointed for a sacrifice in the piace of Isaac.” The Cho- 
ragus, assisted by the chorus, introduces the symbolical tableau, 
and there we see Christ again brought before Pilate, who declares 
he cannot find any crime in him. Pilate, as the clamor becomes 
louder, offers them choice between Christ and Barabbas, remind- 
ing them of the custom, to be observed at the coming feast of the 
Passover, of giving one criminal his freedom. Now comes the 
terrible cry of “ Crucify him, crucify him!”—a cry that causes 
many of the spectators to shrink as if from a blow. Pilate, hop- 
ing to appease the people, orders the Saviour to be scourged. 
Again do we shrink as the order is given; and when the curtain 
rises, to reveal the scourge-blows falling upon his sacred back as 
he lies fastened to a stake, the effect is indescribable. Christ 
falls senseless to the ground. When he staggers—oh! so grace- 
fully—to his feet the brutal soldiers attire him in 9 scarlet robe, 
place the reed in his hand, and seat him upon a wooden stool for 
athrone. It is scarcely endurable to see him pushed to the earth, 
and buffeted and gibed ; but he falls so as not to detract from his 
dignity, and so that the intended degradation of maltreatment 
reflects upon his abusers. A soldier, with a horrible laugh, pro- 
poses to crown the King, and instantly a crown of thorns is 
plaited—the soldier, so admirable is every detail, pricking his fin- 
gers—and then it is placed upon the brow of the Son of God. It 
will not pass far enough down to suit their devilish jest, so two 
sticks are brought, and, crossing them upon the crown, a soldier 
seizes each end of the stick, and thus the crown is compelled to 
fit, tearing his sacred flesh until the blood streams down his 
forehead. The gaze directed heavenward alone testifies what 
he suffers during this horrible ordeal. 

This scene would have been unendurable if the heavenly sub- 
mission of the Lamb come to the slaughter had not raised our 
thoughts above it, so that every horror seemed only a means of 
glorifying this divine composure. 

In Act xiv. Jesus is condemned to death on the cross. The 
Old-Testament types revealed are Joseph made ruler of Egypt, 
and the two goats as sin-offerings. Joseph of Egypt, in a magnifi- 
cent dress, and adorned with a great chain of gold, rides in a trium- 
phal-car and is presented to the people—a companion picture to 
the Ecce Homo. The stage is filled with a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and the grouping is artistic in the extreme. In the second 
tableau Moses appears kneeling before the altar; on one side lies 
the goat slain by Aaron for the sins of the people, while the other 
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goat has been suffered to escape into the wilderness. The chorus 
applies this picture to Jesus and Barabbas, of whom the first is 
appointed as a victim.for the sins of the people, while the other is 
allowed to go free. The chorus is replied to from behind the 
scenes, whence arises a superb antiphon, and in a most striking 
manner the contrast is shown between the noisy madness of ex- 
cited passion and the silent confidence of innocence. 

Christ is again brought before Pilate, and for the last time. 
The Roman siill stands firm as a fortress, and will not sacrifice 
his sense of justice. The masses of the people, excited to up- 
roar, press forward to Pilate’s palace. The tumult is indescri- 
bable. One feels inclined to join in the horrible roaring without 
well knowing why. Pilate stands unmoved, and looks down 
with contemptuous eye on the raging multitude beneath. In 
order to arouse the sympathy of the people for the Galilean, he 
orders the thief Barabbas to be brought out and placed by the 
side of Christ, hoping thereby that the people will be induced to 
let Christ go .and have Barabbas put to death. What a contrast 
in these two figures! Nothing can be more striking: the su- 
preme majesty of the one, the villanous mien of the other. 
When the people cry out for the release of Barabbas, Pilate 
calls for water, and we see him wash his hands. Then the two 
who are to suffer beside the Saviour on the cross are brought 
forth, one dogged and brutal, the other penitent and resigned, 
and the sentence is read in a loud voice by Pilate’s secretary from 
ascroll. “The victory is ours!” cries Caiphas. “To Golgotha!” 
comes from the mob. Caiphas, Annas, and the priests lead; 
next follow the Roman soldiers escorting the Saviour to Calvary ; 
then the two thieves, who are treated with horrible roughness by 
the soldiery, and lastly a multitude of people of Jerusalem. “To 
Golgotha!” riggs in the ears as the awful procession disappears 
on its way to Calvary. 

Theend is approaching. Act xv. gives us the ghastly prelude 
of Christ bearing his cross to Golgotha, treading in unendurable 
agony the Sorrowful Way. The tableaux which precede are re- 
spectively “ Young Isaac bears the altar-wood up Mount Moriah,” 
“The children of Israel bitten by fiery serpents,” and “ The Is- 
raelites look upon the ‘brazen serpent and are healed.” In Isaac 
bearing the wood for sacrifice we have the Saviour bearing the 
cross to Calvary, the mount of sacrifice; the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness which Moses put upon a cross typifies that Christ 
was also lifted up on the cross; and the brazen serpent, the sight 
of which heals those who have been bitten by poisonous serpents, 
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indicates that Christ, upon the cross, is a Saviour to all sinners 
who believe in him. Fully four hundred persons are on the 
stage in the second tableau, the grouping again being strikingly 
artistic. 

And now we see from the gateway by the side of Pilate’s 
house a small group walking slowly toward the centre of the 
proscenium. We instantly recognize Mary, the Mater Dolorosa, 
John, Joseph of Arimathea,and Mary Magdalene. They have 
come out of the city in search of tidings of him. A terrible shade 
of doubt, fear, grief, and anxiety is upon the faces of all. Mary 
starts convulsively as a hideous outcry from the streets of Jerusa- 
lem makes itself heard. We, the audience, perceive the head of 
the procession which wends its way to Golgotha, although Mary 
does not. It comes by the street at the side of the house of 
Annas. A few of the mob appear, shouting, “ Away with him!” 
“He must die!” These fanatics keep up this cry with hideous 
persistency. The curtain rises, and we see another street in Jeru- 
salem. Who is that man of thews and sinews? It is Simon of 
Cyrene. See his carpenter’s basket. Who is that low-browed 
man of villanous aspect standing at an open portal? How he 
mocks and grimaces, and gleefully rubs his hands, as the terrible 
cortége approaches! How he enjoys the tortures of the Captive, 
as, sick unto death, he totters beneath the weight of the cross! 
Little knows he that the moment is at hand when, at a word from 
Him, he will be doomed to wander the earth without so much as 
the brief halt of one beat of time, and for ever. This man is Aha- 
suerus, the Wandering Jew, the symbol of the wanderings of his 
people over the globe. The procession, increasing each moment 
in size, comes down the street. We behold the many and vivid 
colored robes of men, women, and children to the number of six 
hundred ; we catch a glimpse of the flash of armor. A Roman 
horseman in full barbaric panoply appears on a white horse, bear- 
ing the standard with S.P.Q.R. (Senatus Populusque Romanus) 
in golden letters; and then, aye, and then comes the Man of Sor- 
rows—tottering, staggering, bending, swooning, sinking beneath 
the weight of his bitter burden. Oh! it is a piteous sight: the 
supreme agony and weariness in his face, the glorious meekness 
and resignation, the divine submission to the will of the Father. 
At the last house before the gateway stands Ahasuerus. Jesus 
staggers as he passes, and would fain pause for a breathing-while ; 
but the Jew cries: “ Away from my house! Here is no place 
for thee.” The Saviour casts one look upon him, and he is doom- 
ed for ever. I shall never forget the expression upon Maier’s 
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face at this thrilling moment; it was indescribable. Mr. Jackson 
quotes a verse from a medizval manuscript which treats this 
scene in a different manner: 


“ AHASUERUS.—Away, thou Nazarene, away! 

Here is no place for thee to stay. 

“ CHRIST.—I'll rest me here a little while; 
But thou shalt be a grim exile, 
To roam the world, struck by the curse. 
And though thou never needst of purse, 
Nor garments tear by storm or wind, 
Salvation thou shalt never find. 
And where thou art shalt find no rest, 
Since thou didst not heed my request ; 
Nor shall death touch thy hoary head 
Until I come to judge the dead.” 


The Saviour drags his wearied limbs, the ponderous cross 
upon his shoulder, the crown of thorns on his brow, great drops 
of blood on his pale and worn face. He is guarded by a com- 
pany of soldiers commanded by a centurion. Behind come his 
brutal executioners, who, eager to satisfy the howling rabble, long 
for their bloody work. Next come the two thieves who are to 
suffer with him, bearing lighter crosses. Then we see Caiphas, 
Annas, and the leaders of the Sanhedrim, surrounded by the jeer- 
ing rabble. Slowly, slowly winds the mournful cortége, its very 
slowness adding to our intense pain. The Redeemer, exhausted, 
totters and sinks beneath the cross. A murmur from the audi- 
ence betrays its terrible tension. We watch Mary. She does 
not yet know that her Son is going unto his death. A shriek. 
“God, my God!” she wildly exclaims, “it is my Son. It is my 
Jesus.” And she falls senseless. Again Christ totters; again do 
his executioners, fearing the delay, brutally urge him onward. A 
Roman centurion is less brutal, and offers him a flagon, saying 
with soldierly bluntness, “ Here, refresh thyself.” Jesus endeavors 
to rise, but the ponderous cross nails him to the earth. The rab- 
ble howl. They are eager for the sight of the supreme tortures. 
Simon of Cyrene is espied by the chief rabbi. His stalwart 
form suggests his being a suitable person to relieve the Condemn- 
ed of the cross for a brief moment. It is removed from his 
shoulder and placed upon that of Simon, who exclaims, while a 
burst of the white radiance of eternity flashes on his face: “Oh! 
out of love of thee will I bear it. Would that I could be of service 
to thee!” Christ turns to him, and this he says, a divine love 
perfuming every word: “The blessing of God be upon thee and 
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thine!” As Maier uttered these words the sobbing of the audi- 
ence became painful. 

The procession moves on. The executioners still urge the 
Condemned. The centurion interferes—how we love that sol- 
dier !—“ The man needeth a short respite before he ascendeth the 
hill of death,” he says. “ What! more delay?” cries Caiphas. 
During the halt a number of women of Jerusalem come weep- 
ing to the Saviour’s feet. We behold St. Veronica. She 
advances to Christ and says, “O Lord! thy countenance is all 
covered with sweat and blood. Wilt thou not take this?” She 
hands him a linen cloth. He takes it, presses it against his wan, 
white face, and returns it to her. She gazes at it in fearful rap- 
ture, as well she may, for she sees his image imprinted upon it. 
Now Christ turns to these women and exclaims: “ Daughters of 
Jerusalem! weep not over me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children. For behold, the days shall come wherein they 
will say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that have not 
borne, and the paps that have not given suck. Then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover 
us! For if in the green wood they do these things, what shall be 
done in the dry?” The centurion orders the women aside, and, 
with agonized glanceand bated breath, we see the Redeemer pass 
slowly, slowly, slowly to his death—the death that gave life unto 
the world. This scene is indescribably affecting. It cannot be 
told in words. The great masterpiece of Paul de la Roche is re- 
produced, and from beginning to end itis cruelly realistic. Mary 
recovers from herswoon. Johnsaysto her: “ Come now, beloved 
mother, let us return to Bethania. Thou wilt not be able to bear 
the sight.” She, the Mother, responds: “ Can a mother part from 
her child in the time of danger, of bitterest need? I will suffer 
with him. I will share his elevation and degradation, will die 
with him. I have prayed to God for strength. The Lord hath 
heard me. We will follow.” 

A low murmur of awe precedes the climax of the Passion Play 
—the Crucifixion. It is like the response of a devout congregation 
in some village church—low, soft, subdued, reverential, yet timor- 
ous. Fearful expectation is written upon every face; the highest 
condition of mental tension is exhibited in every gesture; a great 
shadow is upon us, enfolding us and weighing us down by its 
sablegloom. Everybody gazes at the stage, the very soul in the 
eyes. Everybody seems to draw one long breath, and then to 
await the “mightiest scene” of all. 

The chorus comes forward, not, as before, in bright and glitter- 
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ing raiment, but draped in black, dire woe upon their counte- 
nances. Their movements are slow, the music is a sad, despairing 
wail. 

I give the verses sung by the Schiitzgeister, as translated from 
the original by Father Franz Schoebel, pastor at Laibstadt : 


“Arise, ye pious souls, and ponder 
What Jesus bare for your relief! 
And, while to Golgotha we wander, 
Pour out your hearts in love and grief.” 
That path of sorrow Jesus trod 
To reconcile our souls to God. 


“ Nothing but wounds has he to show; 
For thee upon the cross he hangs; 
And impious people come and go, 

And take a pleasure in his pangs. 
But he, through whom the sinner lives, 
Is silent, suffers, and forgives. 


“T hear his tender limbs give way 
When stretched upon the fatal tree. 
His anguish who can tell’? Oh! say 
Who can endure the sight to see? 
What bosom but with horror quails 
When they drive in the cruel nails? 


“Come, pious souls, in faith draw near 
Unto the Lamb who died to save: 
See him between the murderers here. 
His life for you he freely gave ; 

And if his blood for us he shed, 
Shall we not give him tears instead ?” 


The singing dies away. It produces the deepest feelings of 
sorrow and compassionate grief in the heart, and as the dull, heavy 
hammer-blows are heard behind the scenes one longs to bend the 
knee in prayer as for a departing soul. O those hammer-blows! 
I shudder while I recall those dull, deadly sounds and their terri- 
ble significance. 

The curtain ascends, and Calvary is before us. Calvary! the 
most intense portraiture of the entire drama. There are the two 
malefactors. Their crosses have been already raised, and they 
hang suspended within the valley of the shadow of death. We 
behold the space left between them for the cross upon which 
Christ is to suffer. We see his cross still on the ground, to 
which his sacred hands and feet are nailed. We look for the 
Divine Blood, and we see it trickling from the tortured flesh. It 
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drips, too, from the cruel crown, the thorns of which, with hide- 
ous ingenuity, are pressing into his white brow. The execution- 
ers, great, brawny brutes, hurry with their preparations. One in 
command perceives that the mock inscription has not been attach- 
ed to the cross, and orders it to be done forthwith. The execu- 
tioner searches for it, and then nails it over the divine head. 
Then comes the raising of the cross. The executioner roughly 
summons help, and his companions aid him in the ghastly task. 
The onlookers press round, the Roman soldiers on the right, the 
priests and Pharisees on the left, the Jewish people everywhere, 
while in the background timidly stand some of his followers, 

No words of mine can describe the awful solemnity of this 
moment. It was as if the audience had become suddenly petrified. 
Eyes almost start from their sockets, features are set hard and 
rigid, hands are clenched; for there, with blood oozing from his 
hands and feet, with blood oozing from his brow, a face pale with 
unendurable anguish—+here hangs the Saviour, about to yield up 
his spirit for our salvation. 

Weare outside the walls of Jerusalem. It zs eighteen hun- 
dred yearsago. This zs Calvary. That central figure of surpass- 
ing beauty zs the Redeemer. We are living through this awful 
moment ; we feel it; we are actors in the piteous drama. There 
is the real crucifix ; there is his blood shed for the redemption of 
mankind ; there are the cruel nails. Hush! he speaks. Words 
come faintly from the cross like a sweet, sad strain of melody ! 

The inscription on the cross incenses the rabid priests. Cai- 
phas construes it into insult, and sends a message to Pilate that 
the words, “‘ This is Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,” should 
be changed to “ Iam King of the Jews.” Nor is Caiphas yet satis- 
fied, for he despatches another messenger to “request Pilate to 
command that the limbs of the Crucified be broken, and that the 
bodies be taken. down from the crosses before the eve of the 
feast.” But he is baffled, for Pilate returns answer: “‘ What I 
have caused to be written remaineth written.” Caiphas insists 
upon having the limbs broken, and Pilate informs the messenger 
that his myrmidons shall receive the necessary orders. 

The executioners, having executed their imperishable deed, 
squat themselves on the ground and cast lots for the Saviour’s 
garments. Every minute detail as set forth in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Sts Mark is carried out. The acting is marvellous. 
The peasants who perform the unsympathetic ré/es of the exe- 
cutioners lose not'a chance of making themselves odious and 
repulsive, going about the ghastly work with a sort of savagery 
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that would seem true to the life. The soldiers, too, stand as if 
on parade, never for a second losing sight of the fact that they 
are on duty. The mob is a veritable bloodthirsty rabble, and it 
mocks'‘its meek and helpless Victim with all the fiendish malignity 
born of ignorant and brutal passion. The priest Joshua comes for- 
ward and reads, “ King of the Jews.” “Bah!” he ironically cries, 
“if thou art King of Israel, come down now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe.” Caiphas is not behindhand. “He 
saved others,” he yells; “himself he cannot save.’’ Annas ex- 
claims: “He trusted in God; let him now deliver him, if he 
will have him: for he said, ‘ I am the Son of God.’”’ 

And the words come from the cross: “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

And now the thief on the left wags his head and tauntingly 
cries: “ Yea, if thou be the Christ, save thyself and us’’; where- 
upon the other malefactor humbly exclaims—and we hang upon 
his words in a sort of mute ecstasy—‘“ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” The Redeemer casts a look 
full of tenderness upon this man, who repents even at the eleventh 
hour, this great type of repentance for evermore, and says: 
“ Amen, I say unto thee, this day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.” As these words were spoken a great sob rises from the 
audience. 

We never move our eyes from the central figure ; we share his 
torture. The prolongation of his agony amounts to dumb pain, a 
gnawing, a yearning for the end. Our hearts leap into flame as 
a soldier rudely repulses Mary, who now endeavors to advance to 
the foot of the Cross. A centurion orders a space to be cleared 
for Mary and her following. The soldiers press back the mur- 
muring priests and the exasperated crowd. Mary Magdalene 
stands near the foot of the cross. The Madonna is on the right. 
Behind is John. Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus weighgd 
down with years, are at a little distance. Lazarus is on the left 
in advance of a group of women of Jerusalem. 

There are not many unmoved in that vast audience as the Re- 
deemer, in a voice of exquisite tenderness, exclaims to the Virgin : 
“Woman, behold thy son,” and then to St. John, “Son, behold 
thy mother.” This is a wondrous, a soul-absorbing picture: 
Mary supported by the women, her white face upturned to her 
dying Son, whose face is bedewed with the sweat of death; Mag- 
dalene, her long hair hanging over her shoulders, leaning her 
head against the wood of the cross; John, the very impersonifi- 
cation of “ manhood's grief.” 
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“| thirst,” comes from the cross. “ He is athirst,” says a cen- 
turion, “and calleth for water.” A soldier fills a sponge with 
vinegar and raises it to his mouth. Then comes the cry from the 
Redeemer: “ Eli, Eli, lamma sabacthani—My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” The cry causes the audience to quiver. 
“ What doth he mean?” ask two of the Pharisees. “ He calleth 
for Elias,” is responded. ‘“ Let us see if Elias come to take him 
down,” is the taunting exclamation of Caiphas. 

And now the awful moment is at hand when the Son of Man 
is to yield up the ghost. Already have convulsive movements 
of his body announced that the end is near. Once again he lifts 
up his meek yet agonized face, and crying with a loud voice, 
“It is consummated; Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” the head sinks slowly upon the breast, and all is over. 

Maier has been suspended fully twenty-five minutes, and the 
strain is immense. He is supported at the back by a sort of cor- 
set, with a loop that fits intoa clasp attached to the cross, while 
his wrists are fastened by bands invisible to the audience, and his 
feet rest upon a ledge. Nevertheless the fatigue of remaining in 
one position and upon such slender support is almost unbear- 
able ; yet never for one second does this wondrous actor permit 
any physical torture to interfere with the sublimity of the ré/e he 
is called on to perform, and his acting is as superb at the'close of 
the scene as it is at the commencement. 

Christ dies! There is a sound as of thunder in the distance ; 
the elements are set loose; the sun is darkened; the earth reels; 
blackness falls upon the world. Terror reigns supreme. Inde- 
scribable fear seizes upon the spectators. The centurion ex- 
claims, “ Indeed this was a just man! Truly he is the Son of 
God ”; and many are convinced with him. A man rushes in with 
the tidings that the veil of the Temple is rent in twain. Cai- 
phas declares it the work of Beelzebub: Jehovah has had no- 
thing to say to it. “Let us go,” he cries, “and see what hath 
taken place. But I will immediately return, for I cannot rest 
until I have seen the limbs broken and the bodies cast into the 
deep grave of malefactors.” 

The executioners place ladders against the crosses upon which 
hang the two malefactors, and with heavy clubs proceed to break 
their bones. This realism is almost revolting. It is horrible to 
see these brawny brutes raise their clubs, let them fall with a dull 
thud on the limbs of the malefactors—limbs that actually seem to 
break under the force of the blow. It is horrible to see the heads 
of these wretches sink lower and lower as the life is beaten out of 
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them, and, as the last blow is struck over the heart, to behold the 
bodies quiver. 

Christ being already dead, the executioners do not touch his 
body, and Caiphas is thwarted. The centurion, however, to 
ascertain that the Saviour is dead, pierces his side with a 
lance. A short, sharp, stifled cry of horror breaks forth from the 
audience as blood and water flow from the wound. The execu- 
tioners now proceed to take down the two thieves. These men 
have been suspended with their arms over the arms of the cross. 
In removing the bodies the executioners act with brutal rough- 
ness, and it is absolutely marvellous how well the impersonators 
of the malefactors retain the semblance of death. The execu- 
tioners raise a ladder against the central cross, and are about to 
commence the work of taking down the body of the Redeemer 
when Joseph of Arimathea comes forward with Pilate’s written 
order authorizing him to remove the body and bury it. With a 
brutal jest the executioners desist, and, picking up their instru- 
ments, retire with the dead bodies of the malefactors on their 
shoulders, hanging limp and lifeless, and with all the seeming of 
every limb being broken. 

And now follows that picture of tender, compassionate love, 
the descent from the cross. The Mother, Mary Magdalene, 
a few women of Jerusalem, together with Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and John, remain grouped round the foot of the cross. 
After a brief consultation, held in reverential whispers, two ladders 
are placed against the cross, one in front, the other in the rear. 
Joseph of Arimathea mounts the one in front, holding in his hand 
a roll of linen cloth rolled in from bothends. Nicodemus ascends 
the ladder at the back of the cross. Joseph reaches one end of the 
cloth to Nicodemus, after passing it under the left arm of the 
Saviour. Nicodemus passes it over the left arm of the cross, and 
then lets it unroll to the ground. Joseph passes the other end 
under the right arm, and Nicodemus allows it to unroll to the 
ground over the right arm of the cross. Simon of Bethania now 
holds one end, and a retainer of Joseph, who is to prevent the 
body from falling, holds the other. Nicodemus then, with su- 
preme tenderness and reverence, removes the crown of thorns 
from the tortured head and hands it to a bystander, who places it 
at the feet of his Mother, as, exhausted and wrecked by “a grief 
that does not speak,” she seats herself on a rock close to the fatal 
cross. The delicacy with which Nicodemus removes the nails 
from the hands is admirably done—the gentle touch, then the 
slight shake, then the agonizing care with which he applies the 
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rude pincers, lest they should profane the sacred flesh, then an- 
other slight shake, then the slow and tremulous removal. Then 
he bends over the arm of the cross, taking the lifeless hand and 
letting it droop rather than drop on the shoulder of Joseph. In 
the same reverential way he releases the other hand, which is also 
received by Joseph, who is now prepared to accept the precious 
burden of the Saviour’s body. With the releasing of the hands 
the body leans forward and rests entirely upon the shoulders of 
Joseph, while it is also supported by the cloth: 


“Oh! come, thou precious burden, come upon my shoulders.” 


Nicodemus descends the ladder, and now reverentially applies 
himself to drawing the nails from the sacred feet, Joseph support- 
ing the body. The feet being released, John takes them, and 
Lazarus extends his arms upwards for the body, exclaiming: 
“Come, sacred body of the dearest Friend! Let me embrace thee. 
Oh! how hath the rage of the foe maltreated thee.” 

Never did the real personages in the great tragedy perform 
the harrowing office with more pious care, more delicate and 
reverential handling. The scene of the descent from the cross 
was the great painting by Rubens endowed with vitality. 

Now the linen is removed and the body borne by the four, 
Nicodemus, Joseph, John, and Lazarus, and tenderly laid upon a 
white cloth which has been spread before the Virgin Mother, who, 
almost distracted with grief, takes the Saviour’s head in her trem- 
bling hands. Mary Magdalene kneels at the left side of the body. 
“O my Son!” gasps the anguish-stricken Mother, as she bends 
over the lifeless flesh, “how covered with wounds is thy body.” 
John, ever the comforter, exclaims: “ Mother, from these wounds 
flowed the fulness of blessing for all mankind.” The body is now 
anointed, wrapped in a linen cloth, and borne by the four men 
to the sepulchre, the women following. The body is laid in its 
resting-place, and Joseph and Nicodemus roll the stone before 
the door. 

The terrible tension of this act causes the interest in that 
which follows to lag a little. Not that the reverence has become 
in any way lukewarm, but the strain of the Calvary had become 
almost unendurable. Act xvii. deals with the Resurrection, and 
is preceded by two tableaux, “ Jonas is cast on dry land by the 
whale” and “ The Israelites cross the Red Sea in safety.” Passing 
the tableaux, I come to the Resurrection. When the curtain rises 
we see four soldiers watching at the closed and sealed sepulchre. 
They speak of the terrible darkness that came over the earth at 
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the Crucifixion, and the other fearful, phenomena. Sleep surprises 
them, and they fall into various contorted attitudes. Now all eyes 
are fixed on the stone at the entrance to the sepulchre, and our 
hearts beat almost audibly. Suddenly the stone moves, falls, and 
Christ rises majestically from the grave and disappears. When 
the soldiers summon courage to examine the tomb it is tenantless. 
A number of women bearing costly ointment arrive on the scene, 
who utter lamentations at the disappearance of the Master. A 
light illumines the sepulchre, and an angel appears, who bids them 
seek him in Galilee. The soldiers inform the Pharisees, who now 
come on the scene, of what has befallen his body. The Pharisees 
endeavor to bribe the soldiers to say that the body was removed 
while they were asleep, but one soldier will not be bribed. “By 
my honor,” he angrily criés, “I will relate it just as it took 
place.” 

Mary Magdalene comes to the sepulchre seeking the Master. 
She falls wearily beside the empty tomb and gives herself to 
weeping. Jesus appears, although invisible to her. “ Woman,” 
he says, “ why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” She does 
not lift her eyes, imagining it is the keeper of the sepulchre who 
speaks. “O master!” she replies, “if thou hast taken him away, 
then tell me where thou hast laid him, that I may once more—” 
“Mary!” That gentle voice leaps to her soul. She springs to 
her feet, crying in a perfect ecstasy: “Oh! that is his voice.” 
She flings herself at his feet—for he has now appeared to her—ex- 
claiming : “ Rabboni” ; but Christ utters, “Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my 
God and your God.” And Mary Magdalene bowing her head 
until her hair sweeps the ground, cries, “ Beloved Teacher!” as 
the Saviour disappears. 

The lines which Father Daisenberger has here put into the 
mouth of the Magdalene, as translated by Mr. Jackson, are full of 
power : 


“ But I have seen his face, 
Have heard his voice. O moment this of bliss ! 
Away all sorrows and all darksome fears! 
My soul is filled with joys of Paradise! 
Now will I hasten, as though borne aloft, 
And to the brethren as on wings will speed, 
And bear the message he hath given to me: 
Tell them the Lord is now among the living! 
Oh! could I cry aloud through all the world, 
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So that the mountains, valleys, rocks and woods, 

And heaven and earth, give back their echoes : 

Alleluia! he is risen, [Echo from all sides.] 
Alleluia! he is risen!” 


I must say that Maria Lang’s acting in this scene rose toa 
high dramatic point. 

What follows can hardly be called an act; it is more of a 
tableau. The chorus enter for the last time, and the Choragus 
rings out “ He is risen!” in tones that vibrate with joy. 


“Sing and be glad, ye heavenly hosts! He is risen! Sing and be glad, 
ye mortals on earth! The Scion from the house of Juda hath crushed the 
head of the serpent. Our faith is firmly established. Most blissful hopes 
are awakened in our hearts by the type and pledge of our own future resur- 
rection! Sing in exultant tones, Alleluia! We saw him enter Jerusalem, 
full of meekness, alas! to meet with the deepest humiliation. Now let us 
gaze, before we separate, upon the triumphal festival of victory. Behold 
him as he ascends to the highest glory. Full of heavenly majesty, he enters 
the New Jerusalem, where he will gather together all those whom he hath 
purchased with his blood.” 


As these joyous sounds ring forth the feelings of the vast 
audience seem to ascend with them. Faces that but a moment 
ago were overshadowed with pain—aye, the expression was one of 
pain—are now bright and hopeful. The shadow of the cross has 
been dispelled in the glory of the coming Ascension. 

The tableau is revealed in the central stage. Christ has risen, 
and stands in a group of his followers, attired in white, glittering 
garments. He stands on the brow of Olivet, in his left hand a 
banner emblematical of victory, his right raised in blessing. On 
either side of him are angelic figures. Mary, the Mother, kneels 
on the right, surrounded by little children, adorers of the cross. 
John, with Peter by his side, shades his eyes with his hands, the 
“ white radiance of eternity ” being too dazzling for him. Here 
we see all the disciples, and his friends of Bethania, Martha, 
Magdalene, Simon, and Lazarus, the compassionate women of the 
Via Dolorosa, Veronica, Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea. 
All kneel in various attitudes of supreme devotion, and as the 
curtain slowly descends the chorus still rings out the glorious 
Alleluia, and with its soul-elevating strains the Passion Play ends. 

The performance of the play is a precious heirloom to the vil- 
lagers and a labor of love. Repeated offers have been made to 
them to perform it elsewhere, but to no purpose. In 1870 they 
were offered a hundred thousand gulden. In 1872 a larger sum 
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was declined. In 1873 sixty thousand florins were guaranteed to 
a certain number of them if they would consent to perform at 
Vienna during the exhibition. The gains of the community are 
but very modest, as a greater sum is lost by the neglect of busi- 
ness than is received for the performance. A large share of the 
receipts is devoted to the muncipality, a still larger share to 
the relief of the poorest of the villagers. In 1871 two hundred 
florins was the highest sum received by any actor save Maier, 
who received two hundred and twenty. In 1870 his remuneration 
was one hundred and sixty florins. 

The villagers of Ober-Ammergau are a good people and a 
pious people, and long may they continue to perform their cher- 
ished Passion Play, which all must regard as the most marvellous 
dramatic exhibition of our epoch and the perfection of the reli- 
gious drama. 





RITUALISM AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


THE question of ritualism has of late been much before the 
English public. Several clergymen have been prosecuted for 
conducting services in a manner supposed to be illegal, and have 
received their quota of praise or blame, as the case may be, from 
their supporters and opponents. Three or four suits instituted 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act have failed on techni- 
cal grounds, and in one case the entire proceedings have been pro- 
nounced aé initio invalid. Various reports from time to time ap- 
pear in the daily press to the effect that clergymen of distinction 
have joined the church. 

These facts naturally attract the attention of Catholics and form 
the subject of diverse criticism. The repeated hints that have 
been thrown out regarding a large secession from the Anglican 
communion have within the past few months received confirma- 
tion from an unexpected source. The Bishop of Lichfield, in his 
primary charge, has thus referred * to the contingency : “ It is more 
than probable we shall see before long another exodus from with- 
in our own communion of a certain number who can scarcely re- 
main in their present anomalous condition in the Anglican Church.” 
Words like these coming from the mouth of a dignitary of high 


* Times, March 5, 1880. 
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position are significant, although it is true he adds: “I cannot but 
believe that the influence in this country of Romanism will soon 
be on the wane.” That grounds exist for the first statement is 
an undoubted fact, and one to which the public at large are dis- 
posed to give credence ; but for the.second we know of none be- 
yond the natural wish of an Anglican prelate. With a view to 
stem the steady tide that seems to have set in Romeward, Dr. 
Littledale published a work entitled Plain Reasons against joining 
the Church of Rome, but, although the sale has been large, we do 
not think the result will be what was anticipated. The majority 
of Englishmen still look with suspicion upon Ritualists, and dis- 
credit the recent zeal they manifest against the church. The Low- 
Church party refuse to recognize Dr. Littledale as a fit person 
to attack Rome, and insinuate the possibility of some deep-laid 
plot whilst they prefer what they call popery in the flower to 
popery in the bud. 

It is certain that the Ritualists are attacked far more violently 
in the Anglican papers than in those that are Catholic, and that 
every year seems to widen the gulf, already deemed impassable 
by some, between them and the Evangelicals. Information re- 
garding them, professedly emanating from Rome, is copied with 
avidity by the daily press, and affords evidence of the interest 
with which their proceedings are watched—information which, 
though it has been frequently shown to be false, is systematically 
repeated under different forms. 

It is not surprising that such a body should be viewed with in- 
terest by the Catholic Church, and that the progress of the move- 
ment should be the subject of careful study. That many con- 
scientious and pious Ritualists should firmly believe that the Eng- 
lish Church is Catholic, and the same church that existed in Eng- 
land before the Reformation, is to any one, except an Anglican, 
matter for wonder; but it is none the less a fact that a large and 
increasing body of intelligent men hold this opinion, and that 
they therefore necessarily regard the real Catholics as schismatics. 
How they get over the difficulty that they are out of communion 
not only with the whole Latin church, but with the Greek and 
Oriental in all their varieties, and that previous to the Reforma- 
tion such was not the case, we are at a loss to conceive. 

The question has lately been brought prominently forward by 
the failure of a legal suit against Mr. Mackonochie, vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn—a suit which had lasted upwards of ten years. 
Lord Penzance virtually admitted the difficulty, if not impossibil- 
ity, of carrying out the legislation of the Public Worship Regula- 
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tion Act in a place such as St. Alban’s, where clergy and people 
were agreed and determined to conduct the services in a particu- 
lar fashion. 

Mr. Dale, of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, a well-known church in 
the heart of the city of London, was among the first batch of 
victims condemned by the Public Worship Act. It may be re- 
membered that when Mr. Mackonochie some years ago lay under 
a sentence of six weeks’ suspension, no service was held at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, and that the vicar of St. Vedast’s threw open 
his church to the congregation—an act which brought down on 
him the indignation of the Evangelicals, who at once proceeded, 
through their favorite society, “ The Church Association,” to at- 
tack him. The various stages were gone through, and Mr. Dale 
was inhibited and suspended by Lord Penzance. On his appeal- 
ing to the Court of Queen’s Bench the sentence of the Dean of 
Arches was declared null and void in law, and the reverend gen- 
tleman was reinstated in the full possession of his rights. The 
Church Association, however, brought a second suit against him, 
of which the only result was another collapse. A third suit. was 
more satisfactory for Mr. Dale’s opponents. He was condemned 
with costs and inhibited, but up to the present time, like Mr. 
Mackonochie, he has ignored the inhibition and continued to 
carry on his services exactly the same as before. The papers as- 
sert that at the usual Easter vestry this year Mr. Dale declared 
that he did not intend to give up possession of the keys, and 
would conduct the services as he pleased notwithstanding the in- 
hibition ; that, rather than submit to the bishop, he would sacrifice 
everything, including the benefice and his holy orders; that what 
was called ritualism was with him and others a matter of faith, 
and that they were determined to maintain the grand old historic 
Church of England, which dated not from the Reformation, but 
existed even before St. Augustine, the monk who was sent by the 
pope to England. He proceeded to inform his hearers that he 
had already been involved in five different suits, but that, at what- 
ever further self-sacrifice on the part of himself and his friends, 
the matter must be fought out to the bitter end, even if it led toa 
disruption in the church. He was prepared to endure starvation, 
imprisonment, or death itself for conscience’ sake. The protest 
read by Mr. Dale to the curate in charge licensed by the bishop 
to take care of the parish during the inhibition is remarkable. 
We give it 7 extenso: 


“ The charge of souls of this parish was committed to me on the 23d of 
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April, 1847, by Charles James, then bishop of this diocese ; therefore, as one 
who has been canonically instituted to such a charge conferred by the 
bishop in his office as a successor of the apostles, and according to the order 
instituted in his church by our Lord Jesus Christ, I should be guilty of 
grievous sin and great unfaithfulness to the church I serve were I to cease 
to exercise my mission at the bidding of any authority of a less divine char- . 
acter than that by which I was appointed.” 


It is curious that Mr. Dale should not see that it is the same 
power, though not actually the power in person, that instituted 
him that in this instance seeks to deprive him. To anybody but 
a Ritualist such a line of argument is incomprehensible. The 
public at large believe that all clergymen of the Established 
Church in England are appointed and instituted by the bishop as 
the legally-appointed overseer of the church in their particular 
district, and that they are allowed to occupy an official position 
on the express condition that they lawfully discharge their duties. 
A certain number of clergy may imagine that such appointment 
and institution is performed by the bishop as a successor of the 
apostles, but the majority even of Anglicans would deny it. Yet 
the bishop is powerless in Mr. Dale’s case, for the latter rejected 
the ministrations of the person sent him, and refuses to recognize 
the authority of a prelate who uses his position to register the 
decrees of the judge of the Court of Arches, and thus speaks not 
in his spiritual capacity but as the mouthpiece of the state. 

The position of such menas Mr. Tooth, Mr. Mackonochie, 
and Mr. Dale clearly shows the necessity of a change in the law, 
and that some form of procedure not open to criticism should be 
substituted for the antiquated processes at present invogue. The 
Public Worship Act, specially passed to remedy this blot, has so 
far proved worthless. It has failed in almost every instance, and 
from the very outset was protested against as objectionable and 
unfair. Lord Penzance himself has been pronounced by some 
of the courts of law as a nonentity and devoid of all jurisdiction 
—a sentence which has given some excuse for the persistent at- 
tacks that have been made upon him by the whole High-Church 
party. The Court of Arches, of which Lord Penzance is the 
presiding judge, has, for instance, pronounced Mr. Dale guilty 
for having violated his agreement, and for having failed to fulfil 
the task he had solemnly pledged himself to perform. Those 
who are unacquainted with the uncertainties and intricacies of 
the law consider his action unwise and his protest foolish, whilst 
they have every sympathy with the difficult position in which he 
was placed. 
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Mr. Mackgnochie and his followers have, in like manner, de- 
fied the bishop and assumed a policy of passive resistance to the 
jurisdiction and edicts of Lord Penzance. He has treated his sen- 
tence of inhibition in much the same way that Mr. Tooth treated 
one fulminated some years ago against him at St. James’, Hatch- 
am, the principal difference being that Mr. Tooth was only sup- 
ported by a portion of his congregation, whereas Mr. Macko- 
nochie appears to have a whole army at his back. Lord Pen- 
zance, when ruling that a new suit should be commenced, stated 
that Mr. Martin’s (the prosecutor) desire was that a stop should 
be put to illegal practices, and that the scandal involved in the 
constant celebration in an English Protestant church of a service 
which to all outward appearance differed little, if at all, from*the 
Roman Catholic Mass, should be restrained by law. 

It is possible that the Protestant public dislike the tone of 
such services as are carried on at Mr. Mackonochie’s church at 
St. Alban’s, and that the general public regard them as different 
from that which has prevailed for some centuries; but it should 
not be forgotten that one of the special desires of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and presumably of some of the Reformers also, was that the 
Anglican services should be conducted in such a way that Catho- 
lics might be induced toattend. There can be no doubt at all that, 
when conducted after the fashion of fifty or sixty years ago, no 
Catholic could have taken these services to be the worship of the 
Catholic Church, and it is therefore presumable that wherever 
Queen Elizabeth’s wishes were carried out ornate services were 
prevalent and decorations similar in kind to those now objected 
to were made use of. In Burnet’s History of the Reformation the 
following statement is made—a statement that has been corrobo- 
rated at various times when ecclesiastical questions have been 
made the subject of Parliamentary discussions: 


“ The chief design of Queen Elizabeth’s council was to unite the nation 
in one faith; and as the greatest part of the nation continued to believe in 
the Real Presence, it was recommended to the divines to see that there 
should be no express definition made against it, so that it might be a specu- 
lative opinion not determined, in which every man was left to the freedom 
of his own mind.’ 


The late Mr. Plunkett, in his speech on the Catholic Relief 
Bill, declared that Queen Elizabeth altered the liturgy as it had 
been framed by her brother, Edward VI., for the avowed purpose 
of enabling Catholics to join her new communion. Macaulay, 
too, in his History of England, specially mentions the fact that the 
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policy of the government under Elizabeth was to induce the 
Catholics to frequent the new service by making it as much as 
possible like the old. The Ritualists have, therefore, much to say 
in defence of their position from this point of view. They appear, 
moreover, in contradistinction to the notions regarding the church 
by the early Tractarians, to be inclined to adopt the view of the 
free-thinkers, that the Anglican communion was avowedly planned 
so as to embrace men of every school of thought, and they evince 
a wish to live and let live. Formerly the case was different: at one 
time the Low Church had the upper hand, at another the High 
Church ; but during each period the predominant party invariably 
tried to assert that it alone fairly represented the teaching of the 
Reformers. The peculiar feature of the present movement may 
be said to consist in the fact that it is strongly opposed to any 
interference on the part of the state, and that acts of Parliament 
that would have been regarded some years ago as natural and 
desirable are now either barely tolerated or violently attacked. 

The plea put forward by those against whom legal proceed- 
ings have been taken is that they are unable to recognize any 
secular attempt to superintend their proceedings, but that, were 
the church to speak through her proper channels, they would 
willingly submit. They argue that the bishops do not represent 
the church but the views of the minister who appoints them 
(who may be a Nonconformist or an unbeliever). For this reason 
they are unable to render them obedience, even when they speak 
unfettered by state decrees or findings of the Privy Council. 
They occupy a peculiar position. In the Anglican Church, and 
yet repudiated by the majority of its members, they oscillate be- 
tween Rome and Geneva, and claim a title which is recognized 
by none outside their party. They argue that the Anglican 
Church has always been Catholic, though she has been out of 
communion with all other churches for three hundred years and 
at the present time is recognized by none. They are divided on 
the question as to where the living voice of the church is to be 
found, but experience no difficulty in denouncing Catholicity, 
which they designate “ the Italian schism.” 

Some of the doctrines promulgated by the Ritualists give rise 
to much that is inconvenient. Confession is a casein point. The 
real dislike to the confessional as practised amongst Anglicans lies 
in the fact that there is no discipline, and that the clergy, asa 
body, are not celibates. Men naturally regard confession in the 
hands of a married clergy as objectionable, independently of the 
fact that such clergy have had no special training in that direc- 
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tion, and that in nine cases out of ten they enter the ranks of the 
ministry from the cricket-field and the river, with no preparation 
beyond that which is given by the public universities of the 
country. It is far less because confession is being introduced— 
though of course the conscientious Evangelical objects to this— 
than because it is being introduced without any shadow of secu- 
rity that the majority of the British public so energetically repu- 
diate it. The results that were obtained by the prosecution of 
Mr. Tooth, of Hatcham, were avowedly unsatisfactory, and though, 
as a matter of fact, he is no longer vicar of Hatcham, this is owing 
to his having resigned the living rather than create fresh difficul- 
ties and be the cause of protracted litigation. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Archbishop Tait he stated that he was content to 
have been the means of proving indisputably that a novel juris- 
diction had been imposed upon the Anglican Church. The im- 
portance of this argument cannot be overrated ; for though the 
Established Church has always been more or less in bondage to 
the state, and has permitted its doctrines and usages to be regu- 
lated by acts of Parliament, nevertheless until the time of the 
passing of the Public Worship Regulation bill it had preserved 
the semblance of ecclesiastical rule in its diocesan courts and its 
Court of Arches. The High-Church and Ritualistic sections can 
therefore, with great plausibility, urge the plea that, were the 
Anglican Church freed from state control, and were her bishops 
able to speak in their ecclesiastical capacity and not as the mouth- 
pieces of the government, they would be obeyed. The line taken 
by Mr. Mackonochie and others makes one doubtful whether, 
even under these circumstances, difficulties would be avoided. 
The Bishop of London in the year 1877 complained of a picture 
of Our Lady which had been erected in the church of St. Alban, 
Holborn, with caridles and flowers placed before it. A corre- 
spondence ensued, in which the vicar distinctly refused to remove 
it in compliance with the wish of the bishop, though he had 
written stating that it was not his intention to bring the matter 
before the courts of law, but that he simply begged of him as 
his diocesan to have it removed. The bishops have in several 
instances of late appealed to their clergy in their spiritual capa- 
city and discouraged legal proceedings,* which will doubtless 
tend greatly to soothe the spirit of irritation that has prevailed. 
In acting thus they have not only pleased their clergy, but they 
have avoided the heavy expenses that are incidental to all eccle- 
siastical suits. 
* Times, December, 1877. 
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The real difficulty that those who are apparently zealous for the 
purity of worship in thesChurch of England have to contend 
with is the spirit of the age, which inclines in an esthetic direc- 
tion. The bishops, being essentially the representatives of popular 
opinion, are unwilling, even if they had the power, entirely to 
suppress the Ritualists or to restore the Anglican communion to 
the position it occupied at the beginning of this century. Even 
those prelates whose sympathies are entirely with the Evangelicals 
are prevented from acceding to the behests of the Church Associa- 
tion, whilst those whose sympathies incline in other directions 
are content to receive deputations from the discontented and 
solace them with platitudes about the beauty of the Reformed 
church and its incomparable liturgy. The bishops of to-day not 
only tolerate but make use of practices which thirty or forty 
years ago were denounced by their predecessors as objectionable, 
and it is quite within the bounds of possibility that fifty years 
hence the bishops of that day (if the Anglican Church still exist as 
a corporate body) will tolerate and make use of such practices as 
confession and extreme unction, which at the present time they 
vehemently denounce. The colonial bishops are considerably in 
advance of those in England, and attend functions that would 
have astonished their forefathers. Dr. Macrorie, of Maritzburg, 
the prelate who was sent out to Natal in lieu of Dr. Colenso, 
openly stated in an address* to his clergy that the fundamental 
principle of the Reformation was not innovation but a return to 
the primitive customs of antiquity in the purest times (whatever 
that may mean), and that consequently he is forced to the conclu- 
sion that special vestments and the eastward position are lawful, 
if not obligatory, as signifying the sacrificial character of Holy 
Communion. 

When bishops differ so widely in matters of importance as the 
Anglican bishops do, it is not surprising that lawyers of the 
highest skill and eminence should not agree on questions of doc- 
trine and ritual which are brought before them. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of extreme difficulty for an honest member of 
the Anglican communion to know how to act and whom to fol- 
low. 

The position of an Anglican bishop is not enviable; attacked 
- on the one side by the Puritans for encouraging and abetting the 
ritualistic movement, and on the other by the Ritualists for 
sacrificing the rights of the church in an endeavor to give no 
offence, he must find it hard to give satisfaction to his followers. 


* Church Times, December 14, 1877. 
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A week never elapses without an attack on the bishops. The 
abuse heaped upon them by the Low-Church press is only equalled 
by that which comes from the other side. The Church Times 
recently expressed itself to the effect that the bishops were 
always foolish and generally heretical. 

The Ritualists, as a body, appear to render their superiors just 
as much submission and obedience as they think necessary for 
their position. They are divided into sections, one section more 
or less radical and bitterly anti-Catholic, which may be said to 
be headed by Dr. Littledale, the other conservative in opinion 
and generous in tone and sentiment to the Apostolic See. With 
the former Catholics can have no sympathy. The language it 
makes use of regarding the pope and the church is disreputable 
and what one would expect to find in the mouths of Orangemen, 
or adherents of the Protestant Reformation Society. Its mem- 
bers profess to admit church authority and to condemn the in- 
terference of the state; nevertheless, rather than abandon their 
private opinions, they fling defiance at their bishops and throw 
overboard both church and state. They repudiate Convocation, 
the episcopate, and the state, and submit to no one who 
opposes their private crotchets. They admit the necessity of 
some supernatural authority, but assert that this authority is in 
the hands of each individual priest. Cardinal Newman, in one of 
his early writings, speaks of that Anglican symbol which claims 
to be the English church as a tradition, but every successive year 
seems to afford indication that this tradition is passing away. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of this tradition was its isola- 
tion and complete abstention from all ecclesiastical affairs be- 
yond England. Now we see the contrary. In a vain endeavor 
to show universality the Anglican authorities strive to mix them- 
selves up in every passing event. They issued protests against 
the validity of the A2cumenical Council of the Vatican in 1869, 
and against the reintroduction of the hierarchy into Scotland in 
1878, whilst they have encouraged the efforts of M. Loyson to in- 
troduce schism into France, of M. Herzog in Switzerland, and of- 
Dr. Reinkens in Germany. Their last escapade has been an at- 
tempt to disturb existing arrangements and sow the seeds of dis- 
order and confusion in Mexico and Armenia. 

The future of the Established Church of England is in fact 
every day becoming more critical, and the Public Worship Act, 
which was intended by its originators to have acted as a purifier, 
will probably be regarded by future historians as the starting- 
point for its final disruption. In no instance as yet has any 
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clergyman who has been attacked by the new procedure sub- 
mitted to the decisions given by it, and now an organized form of 
resistance has been set on foot to compel the government to allow 
it to become obsolete or to have it remodelled and materially al- 
tered. The Evangelicals foresee the results that must necessarily 
ensue, and declare that the gradual absorption by the clergy of 
the legislative and juridical functions originally belonging to the 
whole community is most calamitous, and have formed various 
societies for the propagation and defence of their own opinions. 
The Ritualists act in a similar way. The English Church Union 
is the society to which they belong, and to which they have 
largely subscribed. This society has come to the front in every 
instance where clergymen have been prosecuted under the Public 
Worship Act, and has given them both moral and substantial 
support. It includes bishops and dignitaries, several thousand 
clergy, and a very large proportion of the laity of England. 
Though many of its members have at various times seceded and 
embraced Catholicity, it appears to make up for every loss and 
to be steadily gaining ground in the country. It may be called 
the advance-guard of the High-Church party, and is undoubtedly 
a body that cannot be ignored. Unlike the Church Association (the 
society supported by the Evangelicals), it stands on the defensive, 
and has never as yet instituted any prosecutions. The natural 
love of fair-play in the English character has thus made it con- 
trast favorably with the other, which is in a perpetual state of 
warfare. The want of success has likewise had a tendency to 
disgust the supporters of the Church Association, who declaim 
against the enormous sums that have been expended for the past 
eight or ten years, with no result beyond that of making the 
character of the Anglican Church more undecided and complex 
than before. 

Clear signs exist of an increasingly ambitious and encroach- 
ing movement onthe part of the Ritualists. Religious orders for 
women have been in vogue for many years, and some for men 
have been introduced quite recently ; the saints are objects of in- 
creasing veneration ; confession, absolution, and transubstantiation 
are openly advocated and find a large number of adherents. 
Many of the ritualistic party, in despair of advancing their ideas, 
have advocated a most extensive form of radicalism which would 
include the entire separation of church and state, and they imagine 
that, once free from the trammels by which they are fettered as 
ministers of the state, they would be completely free to indulge in 
the most extravagant forms of worship. The avowed present 
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object is to incite the public to approve a policy of resistance 
against Lord Penzance and the Court of Arches, hoping, no doubt, 
that a general resistance to that authority will lead to a dilemma, 
the result of which will be either the disestablishment of Lord 
Penzance or of the Church of England, in either of which cases 
it is anticipated that the independence of the church may be se- 
cured. 

But the Church of England, as at present established, was ar- 
ranged as the best means of protection against what was styled 
popish corruption and priestly usurpation. Those powers are 
being once more put to the test. It is hard to understand how 
any statesman could deliberately propose to give up the control 
of such a body as the clergymen of the Established Church, and 
it is still more incomprehensible in the case of a statesman who is 
a Nonconformist. Suchaman would, in the event of disestablish- 
ment, have no voice whatever in the control of a body some mem- 
bers of which have lately exhibited so ambitious a tendency. 

The Anglican Church, being essentially broad in practice and 
in theory, embraces within its fold men of this stamp as well as 
ultra-Protestants and free-thinkers, who are united by the one 
common bond of hatred to Rome. The majority of the British 
public appear to be of the opinion that, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, the wisest and only practical course is to live and let 
live, give and take, and they are generally content to accept the 
principle that every man has a right to follow the dictates of his 
conscience. They act as if they believed that, provided men are 
honest and upright in their actions, faith is of small importance, 
and that one religion is as good as another, though they have 
a decided bias against Rome. The Ritualists are compelled by 
force of public opinion to concede to these ideas, and, when 
they mix with those who differ from them, seek to hinder the 
possibility of a conflict by deliberately avoiding all topics like- 
ly to cause disagreement. It is for this reason meetings com- 
posed of Anglicans deal so largely in platitudes and generalities, 
and give rise to the complaint that they accomplish nothing. 
The great object seems to be to exclude everything that may lead 
to discussion and strong diversity of opinion, which of itself 
makes men say that the Anglican authorities regard truth as a 
secondary consideration and expend all their efforts in endeavor- 
ing to present a united front to the world. The divergences of 
opinion between such men as Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. Tooth, and 
Canon Carter on the one side, and Bishop Ryle, Bishop Bicker- 
steth, and Bishop Rowley Hill on the other, are enormous, and 
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it is no exaggeration to assert that doctrines propagated by the 
former are denounced as erroneous and poisonous by the latter. 
In addition to these opposing schools of thought, with their num- 
berless and varied sections, there is the Broad-Church party, more 
or less headed by Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett, and Canon 
Farrar, whose theory of church government and discipline is very 
wide. The Dean of Westminster never loses an opportunity of 
protesting, in. Convocation and elsewhere, against the narrow 
and intolerant spirit exhibited by the different parties in the- 
Church of England, and would like to constitute a commu- 
nion that would embrace Catholics, Orientals, and Nonconform- 
ists. 

It is more than twenty years since the greatest of English 
free-thinkers foretold that scientific infidelity and indifferentism 
would be the last phase of English Protestantism, and pointed to 
the elimination of mere doctrinal controversy and the opening of 
scientific impiety. It is curious to note that side by side with 
the notions of the average Ritualist are to be found a perpetually 
increasing number of persons who repudiate all religious re- 
straints and merely conform outwardly, for the sake of decency 
and respectability, to the Establishment. The vast majority do 
not care for doctrine or ritual, so that, practically if not theoreti- 
cally, we seem to have realized the free-thinker’s ideal of a church 
—a corporation of great propriety and respectability that includes 
all teachers of religion and morality who choose to belong to it. 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, does not hesi- 
tate to inform his readers that Protestants, according to their 
creed, are more credulous than Catholics, and, being himself a 
philosophical free-thinker, his decision has at least the merit of 
impartiality. Had he lived in the present day he would have 
had still further reason for criticising Protestantism, and would 
have found in the ever-increasing number of discordant sects 
ample food for his comments. 

The boundless liberty that is enjoyed in the Anglican com- 
munion is one that contrasts strongly with the rule of Rome, 
where clergy do not act, write, or speak sine permissu superiorum, 
and naturally makes many persons afraid of going further and far- 
ing worse. So long as this perfect freedom of doing exactly 
what they wish, and therefore of holding and teaching within the 
pale of a Reformed church every detail of Catholic ritual and 
doctrine renounced at the Reformation, continues to exist, it is 
probable that numbers of Ritualists will hold back; but a time 
must sooner or later arrive when the conflicting parties in the 
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Anglican Church can hold together no longer, and then there will 
be a large secession. 

It is improbable that there will be any attempt to re-establish 
the Catholic Church in England, for the majority of Englishmen, 
even if lukewarm adherents to the Established Church and the 
various sects of Protestantism, are undoubtedly very antagonis- 
tic to Catholicity. In the event, however, of a break-up of the 
Church of England or the severance of its connection with the 
state it is not unlikely that a considerable section of the ritualistic 
party would cast in their lot with the Catholic Church. The 
ruling authorities in such a case would have no voice whatever 
in the control of the disestablished community. Another and a 
great power within the state, but independent of it, would be the 
direct result of disestablishment, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that that power would be content with a subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The Ritualists will, when such an event takes place, have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the measure was brought about more 
by their defiance of all authority, both secular and ecclesiastical, 
than by any elaborate disquisitions or manifestations that have 
been made by those societies whose aim is the destruction of all 
church establishments. 





HAMLET’S TYPE. 


IN men of his type, the imagination is so much in overplus, 
that thinking a thing becomes better than doing it, and thought 
with its easy perfection, capable of everything because it can ac- 
complish everything with ideal means, is vastly more attractive 
and satisfactory than deed, which must be wrought at best with 
imperfect instruments, and always falls short of the conception 
that went before it—LOWELL. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SENORA SAN COSME, 


THE vehicle which conveyed me from the Iturbide was a 
regular “ bone-setter.” I have ridden in the old-fashioned covered 
car—I believe there is but one in all Ireland now; I have suffered 
on the road to Glasnevin in those melancholy, mouldy affairs face- 
tiously termed coaches; I have scaled a mountain-side in Conne- 
mara ona turf-kreel ; I have done considerable penance on outside- 
cars, and have come to grief in London growlers; but anything 
to equal the musty, jangling, rattling, jolting, maddening Mexi- 
can coach it has never been my ill fortune to encounter. It is 
cheap, is this conveyance—cheap and nasty. The mules are sorry- 
looking brutes, with ears long as the whips of the drivers, and 
ribs prominently developed as those of a wrecked ship. They 
crawl along streets ill paved as those of New York, and such 
is the slowness of locomotion that the bells attached to their 
collars seldom or never jangle. 

The residence of the Sefiora San Cosme astonished me by its 
absolute magnificence. Entering a large open court by a jorte- 
cochére, the vehicle drew up at a broad stairway of white marble, 
the centre af which was covered by a crimson Aubusson carpet. 
The steps were very low and easy to climb—so easy, in fact, that 
«I took them in threes and fours for the first flight, but on the 
second I had to halt for breath, as the atmosphere in those ele- 
vated regions is so rarefied that one cannot fill the lungs till accli- 
mated. The balusters were of polished brass, the scroll-work 
representing the Mexican national plant, the nopal. Both sides 
of the staircase were hedged—absolutely hedged—with tropical 
flowers of a bloom so gorgeous that my eyes fairly feasted upon 
it. Such yellows, such reds, such purples! Springing out of 
the hedges at set distances were orange-trees containing both 
fruit and blossoms, while orchids, seemingly fashioned out of 
glistening wax, hung caressingly on the glittering brass scroll- 
work. Light came from behind the stained glass of the dome— 
came so softly as almiost to create a sort of Indian-summer haze. 
The whole effect was simply enchanting. I thought of the dingy 
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stairs at Dromroe, and of the hall and billiard-table at Timolin of 
which Trixy was so proud. What would she think of this? 

The sefiora, to whom my arrival had been announced, met me 
with outstretched arms. She was tall, thin, with very white hair, 
a strange setting to her young face. Her eyes were soft, lustrous, 
and very dark; her nose a delicate aquiline; her mouth large 
and good-natured. The expression on her face was amiability 
itself. She reminded me in this respect of dear Aunt Butler. 
She was attired in black, and the black lace veil that hung 
suspended from a high comb completely draped her shapely 
shoulders. 

“‘ My dear, dear child!” she cried, as, kissing me on both cheeks, 
she burst into tears. “ You are so like your dear good mother! 
Let me take a long look at you,” placing her hands on my 
shoulders. “The same eyes, the same mouth, the same expres- 
sion. And how is your sister? Is she like you? Have you 
brought me her photograph?” Asking me a number of like 
questions in a breath, she led me through a suite. of magnificent 
rooms and out upon a balcony overlooking the court, where a 
table was laid for supper—a sight that gladdened my eyes ; for, 
now that the dust was washed away, the invigorating effects of 
the bath were commencing to tell upon my appetite. 

“The current of my life flows onward very lazily here,” said 
the sefiora. “Iam quite a Mexican. I love thisebeautiful coun- 
try, and I love its people. It is miserably governed. It is the 
most delightful climate in the world up here. We never go 
below fifty, and never above seventy. Our rainy season lasts 
three months, but that means a shower at two o’clock every day. 
The city is exquisitely situated between two lakes, and you have 
seen the snow-capped Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl.” 

“What jaw-breakers!”’ I laughed. “Oh! we can do better 
than that by and by. The cathedral is superb, and the sagrario, 
or parish church, is a marvellous specimen of that style of archi- 
tecture known as the Chiruquique. If you are an archzologist 
the Aztec Calendar-Stone will interest you immensely, as well as 
the Toltec and Aztec relics at the Museum. We havea gallery of 
paintings of which we are very proud, and numerous very old 
churches of the time of Cortez, any one of which will repay your 
visit. Then the chinampas, or floating gardens, are things to see 
more than once, and the market-places. You must visit our na- 
tional pawnshop. It is worked on the same principle as the 
Mont-de-Piété at Paris, and is admirably conducted. Then you 
have the national palace, with its magnificent apartments, and the 
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Hall of the Ambassadors, where we have portraits of the presi- 
dents, including George Washington. Then we have the Ala- 
meda, where you must come on Sunday morning to hear the 
band play. And every evening you will drive with me on the 
Paseo, where you will see all the upper-ten of Mexico. We will 
make excursions to Chapultepec, the favorite residence of poor 
Maximilian, and Tacubaya, our ‘swell’ suburb, where I have 
many friends, one of whom has a superb collection of ancient 
masters, amongst which is a ‘Crucifixion’ by Murillo. I will 
also take you out to San Angel, a wondrous old convent. That 
sacrilegious scoundrel, Lerdo de Tejada, dispersed the pure and 
_ pious sisters, and, having plundered it, converted it into a barrack. 
You can form an estimate of the size of it when a whole regiment 
eleven hundred strong is quartered in one wing. There is a 
splendid hacienda, or farm, farmed by two brothers, who were 
both educated at Downside Céllege in England. Both have 
beautiful daughters ; and if your heart is free—ah! I see by your 
blushes that it is scarcely its own master—” “I assure you, se- 
fiora, that—” ‘Never mind,” she laughed; “I'll know all about 
it before you think of descending the Cumbres of the Boca del 
Monte. What do you think of that railway ride?” ‘“ Magnifi- 
cent! glorious!” “Yes, it zs superb. There is nothing like it in 
the world. And now tellmeallabout Nellie. Isshe tall or small ? 
Has she your eyes?—for they are your dear mother’s. Is she 
clever? Has she a temper like your father’s? What shall I call 
you?” “Joe.” “Well, Joe, your father was one of the most 
honorable men and truest gentlemen that ever lived. If poor old 
Ireland would send such men to Parliament she would soon make 
herself felt in the House of Commons. You are a Home-Ruler, 
of course?” “Yes,indeedIam.” “ You'll gointo Parliament ?” 
“T hope so.” “Now, Joe, you must be terribly hungry after that 
long ride. Where did you lunch?” “ At Esperanza.” | 

“ Ah! that is where you clear the Cumbres. We have three 
regular meals a day in this house: one at eight o’clock, which 
consists of coffee, eggs, and bread and butter. At half-past 
twelve we have a/muerzo,a sort of déjeuncr a la fourchette, and 
at seven o'clock we dine. Of course you can carry on a guer- 
rilla warfare against the larder at your pleasure. You'll always 
find it pretty full, for my housekeeper is a dear, charitable, de- 
voted creature, and takes good care that my character as chate- 
laine shall not suffer. We have Mass every morning at seven 
o’clock. You will be absolutely charmed with Father Gonzalez, 
who resides here. He might starve, for our paternal government. 
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Dios!” she added, “it would make your warm young blood run 
cold, were I to tell you of the insult and ignominy heaped by the 
sacrilegious wretches who are in power upon our devoted clergy 
and sisters.” 

My supper was as extensive as it was figuante, and a highly- 
peppered bird with an unpronounceable name was washed down 
by a pint of iced Clicquot. I don’t care for this brand of cham- 
pagne, as a rule; it is too sweet, more of a ladies’ wine; but dur- 
ing my sojourn in Mexico I met with none other. 

“Is Dublin much changed? And Stephen's Green, where 
your dear mother and I went to school—is it altered? And Pars- 
ley’s house—how often I think of it, and the dormitory, and the 
little wooden beds, and the many nights we used to talk under the 
clothes to each other! Our beds were side by side, and we used 
to stretch the quilt from one to the other, and gossip under it 
sometimes till morning.” 

I should say that | am not giving my replies to the sefiora’s 
numerous questions, or her many interruptions. Long ere I had 
arrived at a dessert that it would have set Lance crazy to paint 
she had learned all about Dromroe, Timolin and its inhabitants— 
how she did roast me about Trixy !—about myself, my hopes, 
wishes, and prospects, about Nellie, about the Bevans—how 
I made her laugh over the fussiness of old Mr. B.!—about 
Miss Wriothesly, about my trip across the Atlantic, about the 
Flinks, and especially Conchita. In a word, the sefiora never 
for an instant ceased asking questions, and I never met 
a person so anxious to glean every possible detail, or able to 
put so many searching questions within so short a space of time. 
Oh! it was delightful to be sitting on that balcony, the blue-black 
sky above us throbbing with stars bright as miniature moons, 
It was wondrous to think that here I was, after travelling over 
six thousand miles, seated opposite my dear mother’s brides- 
maid. I could not realize it. Surely this was Dublin, or Lon- 
don, or even Paris. Mexico! Impossible. December! Not 
quite. 

I was mentally gazing at a panorama of the events which had 
happened since that memorable morning when the black-bordered 
letter with its Mexican seal was handed to me, when the sefio- 
ra suddenly burst upon my reverie by asking: “And is Billy 
Brierly alive yet?” “Alive!” “Poor fellow! I supposé he’s 
gone. What a character he was, to be sure!” “Poor fellow!” 
I groaned. “ And so faithful!” “Ah! yes indeed.” “I do be- 
lieve he would have gone through fire and water for the fami- 
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ly.” “So do I, sefiora.” “Travelled to the end of the earth.” 
“To Mexico even.” 

She seemed a little surprised at my levity, but proceeded: 
“Did he marry?” “Never.” “Did he die in your service?” 
“Not that 7 know of.” “How do you mean?” Here I could 
contain myself no longer, but burst out into a fit of laughter. 

Sefiora San Cosme commenced to fan herself violently, so 
much so that she blew the lace of her veil from off her shoulders. 
“Pardon me, sefiora,” I cried as soon as I recovered breath, 
“but Billy is not dead.” “Iam really glad to hear it. He is 
with you, of course?” “With me?” “I mean at Dromroe.” 
“ He’s not exactly at Dromroe. If he were like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird he might be in two places at once, sefiora; but being only 
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Billy Brierly, he’s here.” “ Here!” gazing at me in the utter- 
most astonishment. “Here in this house; and if I don’t greatly 
mistake, that’s his voice.” “Is this a jest, Joe?” “ Not at all. 


The honest fellow begged so hard to come that I hadn’t it in my 
heart to refuse him.” And I narrated my retainer’s finesse upon 
the occasion of my proposed departure. 

“Hush!” said the sefiora, holding up a warning finger. 
There was a sound as of a scuffle in the distance below, and 
then these words in Billy’s voice distinctly reached us: “ Av 
ye worn’t a Catholic I'd give ye a welt in the lug. How dar ye 
offer me snails agin! D’ye think me stomick is like an ould coat 
an’ wud be the betther for turnin’?”’ The sefiora fell back on 
her chair, and laughed till the tears coursed down her cheeks. 
“Oh!” she palpitated, “that is delicious. I am in old Ireland 
again. Thatis Billy Brierly. That bit of brogue acts like an 
elixir. I'll send for him.” And she touched a silver gong. 

The retainers in a Mexican household are part and parcel of 
the family. They are composed of half-breeds and Indians. In 
a large household there are always two or three male upper ser- 
vants, stewards, who dress in the same fashion as their betters; 
and these fellows used to puzzle me. They are very familiar 
without being in the least presuming, their familiarity being the 
result of an anxiety to anticipate your wishes. They will take 
you by the arm or tap you on the back, but it is always to offer 
you something or to do youaservice. Fora long time I never 
could tell who was a retainer and who a guest in the houses at 
which I was entertained. 

Billy Brierly suddenly appeared in the court below where 
we sat. “I’m wanted up-stairs,” he muttered, “ an’ sorra a bit o’ 
me knows where I cud get arinse or a Scotch lick at me face, 
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an’ I dunno how for to ax for soap an’ wather. Musha, but it’s a 
terrible thing for these people not for to know Irish. They're 
the ignorantest people I ever come across. I’m fairly heart- 
scalded wud thimalready.” Here the sefiora burst out laughing, 
and Billy looked up. “ Musha, but yer cool an’ aisy up there, 
Masther Joe,” grinned Brierly. “ An’ that’s the—what is she at 
all, at all, Masther Joe? Whatam I for tocall her? What’s man- 
ners ?”’—this quite oblivious of the fact that the sefiora was his 
owncountrywoman. “ Billy,” cried our hostess, “1 am delighted 
to see you. You area fine fellow, Billy, and just the same as 
when I saw you at Dromroe.” “ Faix, I was a spalpeen thin, yer 
Mexican ladyship—is that right, Masther Joe, avic ?—an’ that ould 
thief Time wasn’t pelting snowballs at yer lovely hair ; bedad, it’s 
shupayriorer this minnit nor ever it was,” he gallantly added. 
“ Ah! Billy, you have not left your blarney behind you,” laughed 
the sefiora. “Sorra a much good it wud be to me here, ma’am— 
yer Mexican ladyship, I mane.” “I’m not a ladyship, Billy. Just 
address me as if I was Mrs. San Cosme.” “ Aye, an’ have yer 
people saying I was an ignorant baste, ma’am; ¢#at wud never 
do.” “Do as the sefiora bids you, Billy,” I interposed. “ Arrah! 
can’t ye tell me what’s right, Masther Joe?” he energetically per- 
sisted. “ Well, then, sefiora.” “Say-norah?” “Yes.” “ An’ is 
that Mexican for missis or ma’am?” “Itis.” “ Faix, it’s an aisy 
langwidge after all, an’ own cousin to Irish. Norah is as Irish as 
the Rock o’ Cashel, no less.” “‘ How do you like Mexico, Billy ?” 
demanded our hostess. “It’s a quare place, anyhow, saynora,” 
evading a direct reply. “How do you mean? Queer? In what 
way?” “Wudn’t it make a dog laugh for to see people aitin’ 
snails? An’ isn’t it quare for to be sweatin’-—-savin’ yer presince 
—an’ it wudin a stone’s throw av Christmas? An’ isn’t it quare 
for to see people talkin’ gibberish an’ understandin’ wan another, 
even the very childer? An’ isn’t it quare for to see the populace, 
every mother’s son av thim, dhressed in white calico, as if they 
was women? And the divil sich hats I ever heerd tell of as the 
quollity wears. An’ I ax ye, saynora, yez that knows well what 
horsis is, av it isn’t a dhroll sight for to see saddles as big as 
houses, and spurs wud rowels on thim like the blades av pin-knives ? 
I cud give ye day an’ date for more, saynora, but I wudn’t be 
onraysonable on ye, anyhow.” “Don’t you like the food, Billy, 
barring the snails?” she laughed. “ Faix, thin, I don’t, saynora. 
It’s too murdherin’ hot; ye’d think pepper was flyin’ like dust ; 
an’ as for thim banes—” “Banes?” “Beans,” I whispered. 
“Oh! the /rijoles.” “Free-holies, saynora? Free unholies I'd 
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call thim. Bedad, there’s pigs below in Kilamorra that would 
roar millia murdher at the very sight av thim. Ah!” he added, 
smacking his lips, “ bacon an’ cabbage, yer me darlints ; it’s twins 
yez ought for to be. But shure, saynora, I’m makin’ too bowld 
wud yer ladyship.” “ Nota bit of it, Billy ; I like you to tell the 
truth.” “ Faix, it’s not a lie I'd be havin’ on me sowl up in this 
sthrange counthry, wud oceans to thravel an’ no ind av dhry 
land. No, saynora, av ever I tell wan it’s at home, an’ that’s not 
often, anyways. But shure it’s yerself that’s lukkin’ illigant ; an’ 
why wudn’t ye? Sorraa finer billet ye cud have, av it was only 
convaynient to Dunshaughlin. Yer eye is just as bright as the day 
the poor misthress—may the heavens be her bed this blessed an’ 
holy night !—was at the althar wud the masther, God rest his 
sowl, amin!” “Iam greatly changed since that day, Billy,” said 
the sefiora with a sigh. “Sorra a much, barrin’ the hair. Yer 
eyes is like diamonds this minnit, saynora, ma’am. Arrah, but I 
call to mind how ye wor coortin’ young Misther Kearney, of 
Sheephill, that evenin’; an’ it’s lucky ye didn’t get him, for he’s 
on the batther day an’ night, an’ has had the horrors twicet. 
Father Tom Lynch is entirely bet up wud him ; he can’t get more 
nor a slippery hoult on him.” 

It was late when the sefiora conducted me to my bed-cham- 
‘ber, a poem in white muslin and lace. The apartment was 
very large, with windows opening upon a balcony overhanging a 
garden, the perfume from which permeated all the surround- 
ings. The floor was of inlaid wood, dotted here and there with 
mats of quaint and strange design. A little altar, fitted up with 
exquisite taste, occupied one corner, opposite to it a prie-dieu. 
A copy in oil of Raphael's starry-eyed Madonna, the San Sisto, 
hung suspended over the altar. 

“This is the work of an amateur,” said the sefiora. “Sheisa 
very gifted child. She is with the two nuns who have been per- 
mitted to remain at the convent of San Angel. You will see her 
when we go out there. She is a frotégée of mine, and is being 
educated at my expense. Her story isacurious one. And now 
buenas noches. You will be called in time for Mass.” The starry 
eyes of the Madonna came to me in my first dreams in the land 
of the Montezumas. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
I MEET A FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN, 


A ROSE-COLORED light creeps into your room o’ mornings in 
Mexico—a light that, don gré mal gré, compels you fo arise, fling 
open your blinds, and bid it welcome. I made my best bow to 
it, and performed my toilet partly on the balcony, as I was ina 
fever of anxiety to ascertain what the place was like. This feel- 
ing can be readily imagined. I was in a new and romantic coun- 
try. I was in a city which I had yearned to visit ever since I 
perused Prescott’s fascinating work. In any case an ordinary 
mortal who arrives in a strange city over-night is more or less 
anxious to get a peep at it from his bed-room window in the 
morning. 

In the foreground lay the garden, one mass of gorgeous color, 
clotted here and there by tufts of tropical foliage. Around me 
on all sides were flat-roofed houses, painted pale primrose green, 
yellow, and white, with blinds, striped in yellow or crimson, 
stretching over the balconies. The morning sun was gilding 
everything in dazzling sheen. In the distance, clear cut 
against the keen, full blue sky, and flushed with rose-pink, were 
the snow-clad crests of Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl, sublimely 
silent, the former resembling a gigantic sugar-loaf, the other the 
body of a woman lying upon her back, a sheet laid over her. 
The word Iztaccihuatl signifies the “woman in white,” and a 
more perfect resemblance, from the head to the feet, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. 

I found the sefiora awaiting me. She was attired in black, 
wearing the mantilla, comb, and veil. 

“This. costume is de rigueur when attending Mass,” she said, 
as, taking my arm, she led me along a spacious corridor to the 
private chapel. Retainers and servants were already in their 
places, and a sweet-looking boy such as Guido would have loved 
to paint was lighting the candles on the altar. 

The church was a charming “bit of Gothic,” a bit after 
Pugin’s own heart. It was arched, and groined, and panelled. in 
cedar. Around the walls hung the Stations of the Cross, the tiny 
crucifix on each ornamented by a wreath of fresh flowers. High 
over the altar was a carved figure of the Redeemer, life-size and 
colored, hanging suspended from the cross, the livid flesh-tints, 
agonized eyes, blood-stained brow, hands, and feet, being fear- 
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fully realistic. The altar was a very blaze of flowers, while the 
tabernacle and candlesticks were of pure gold. 

The Padre Gonzalez celebrated Mass. His vestments were 
magnificent, absolutely encrusted with gold, and they flashed in 
the morning light, almost to dazzle. 

The Holy Sacrifice over, we adjourned to the breakfast-room. 
This apartment was decorated with hangings and screens formed 
out of the vivid plumage of birds—a description of work in fash- 
ion in Mexico centuries before Hernando Cortez set his mailed 
heel in the halls of the Montezumas. 

As the sefiora and I sat chatting over the dear old home in 
Ireland we were joined by Father Gonzalez. I am looking at 
him as I write—at his tall and graceful figure attired in a black 
soutane, his stately head that sat his shoulders till it reminded 
one of a great statue, his superb forehead, his tufted brows, his 
soft gray eye, his full,tremulous mouth, his indefinable expres- 
sion of purity and holiness. A better-bred man I never met. 
He brought to my mind the types that I had heard my grand- 
father so often speak of—“ those gentlemen of St. Omer and Sala- 
manca.” He spoke English with remarkable fluency. “I should 
be the veriest dunce if I did not,” he explained. “I was educated 
at Stonyhurst College, and ever since this dear, good lady came 
to reside in Mexico I have had every opportunity afforded me for 
considering it the most delightful among modern languages,” 
with a bow to the sefiora that was worthy of the court of St. 
Germain. He inquired a good deal about Cardinal Cullen and 
Dr. Russell, president of Maynooth College, both of whom he 
reckoned amongst his friends. “I spent a month in Ireland once, 
Mr. Nugent, and that memory is as green,” placing his hand on 
his heart, “as the sod of her beautiful valleys. Forty years ago— 
Eheu! fugaces—\ visited Killarney, went up to Dublin, took an 
outside-car for three or four days, and explored the county of 
Wicklow. I actually climbed up into St. Kevin’s Bed, and’saw 
the spot whence, according to the beautiful lines of Tom Moore, 
he hurled Kathleen into the loch beneath. I returned to Dublin, 
if { recollect aright, and proceeded to Galway. I crossed Loch 
Corrib, and made pilgrimage to the ruined abbey. I footed it 
from Cong to Westport, and from Westport I took Bianconi’s 
car toGalway. You see, Mr. Nugent, I have forgotten nothing.” 
“ Many and many a time do the padre and I go over all that 
ground,” exclaimed the sefiora, “and I know all the queer char- 
acters of that day, from Kate Kearney and the Gap of Dunloe to 
Judy of Romdowd in Wicklow.” “I have the honor of knowing 
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both ladies personally,” I laughed. “ But I speak of forty years 
ago, Mr. Nugent,” said the padre. “Those heroines never die. 
Phoenix-like another Kate and another Judy rise from their ashes.” 
“] regret to say that my Kate and my Judy were not of the ac- 
cepted types of female beauty,” laughed the Padre. “Neither 
are mine.” “They resemble what Captain Absolute termed 
Mrs. Malaprop in his unfortunate letter to Lydia ‘Languish— 
‘ weather-beaten she-dragons.’”’ 

The padre, who was a Mexican, spoke enthusiastically of his 
country. “She has a great, a glorious future, Mr. Nugent,” he 
said. “ At the present hour her sun is obscured by a cloud of in- 
fidelity. This will pass away—it must pass away. Already there 
is light in the east. The Catholic Church has ever been the 
subject of persecution. It is her métier. Look at her to-day! Is 
she not triumphing everywhere? J.ook at our next-door neigh- 
bor, America. See the strides the church is making in that great 
country ; for she is a great, a glorious country, although we are 
a little afraid that she hungers to annex us.” 

“] will tell you what I heard a very intelligent New York mer- 
chant say, padre,” I observed: “ Let the Mexican government lend 
Mexico to the United States, say, for ten years, the States un- 
dertaking to open railroads and canals, to stretch telegraph-wires, 
to develop mines, to pay the army and civil service—in a word, 
as the Yankees say, to ‘run’ the country for ten years—and that at 
the expiration of that period Mexico would be in the front rank of 
nations.” “That is all very fine, Nugent, but would the United 
States give us our country back again at the end of ten years?” 
“I fear not, padre. The Americans give me the idea of being a 
people who would know how to ‘freeze’ to a good thing, once 
having got a grip of it.” 

“| ardently desire to see Americans settling in this country. 
I long to see a railway from the Rio Grande to the capital. A 
railway would kill all jealousy. It is opposed in Congress by a 
few agitators who possess more rhetoric than common sense. 
Our mines, which actually teem with ore, should be worked by 
American capital and Mexican labor. Our coffee, if taken. in 
hand by Americans, would rule the market. I have heard experts 
say that the Cordoba coffee is far superior to the Mocha. We 
have a soil that will grow anything—aye, twice over. It would 
not be to the interest of the United States to annex us, as the 
phrase goes, as our people would fight to the last man against any 
invasion ; but it would be to the interest of America to cultivate 
us. There should be greater reciprocity. The Americans should 
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come and see us in our homes. How few Americans have any 
idea that there are such refined and luxurious abodes as this! 
The general impression is that our houses are all built of adobe 
and thatched with keno. In fact, we stand towards America as 
Spain does towards France. Madrid is but thirty-six hours from 
Paris, and yet how very few Parisians, or travellers of any de- 
scription, repair thither! Mexico is left too much to herself. 
People should come and visit her; come and invest capital in 
her.” 

“What about the pro—I can’t get round the word,” I asked. 

“ Pronunciamientos ? Ah! they are rapidly becoming an institu- 
tion of the past. The telegraph-wire will destroy that business. 
Heretofore every state was a petty monarchy, and could de- 
throne its king and ‘ pronounce’ at will. Now any uprising—and 
an uprising is invariably the work of political incendiaries—is tele- 
graphed to the capital, and troops are forwarded from the near- 
est point to stamp it out. In five or six years from now such a 
thing as a pronunciamiento will be utterly unknown, because it 
will be impossible. The people are contented and happy. If 
they are not prosperous it is due to an inherent procrastination 
which a little of the electricity of the nineteenth century—that is, 
if they were brought into contact with it—would very soon wear 
away. Mafana—to-morrow—is the Mexican peasant’s down- 
drag. He will postpone everything to mafana. You see, Mr. 
Nugent, the climate does so much for him that he can afford to 
cross his arms while the peasants of other lands are sowing, 
hoeing, weeding, and slaving. Here we have only to pop a seed 
into Mother Earth, and trust to Providence for the rest. Who 
would not be lazy when such opportunities are afforded for be- 
ing so?” 

Breakfast over, the sefiora, after a turn of the house, took me 
for a drive. Her carriage, built in the city of Mexico, would 
have done credit to Fifth Avenue, Rotten Row, or the Beis de 
Boulogne; the horses were to match. The coachman, too, was 
gotten up English fashion; his half-moon collar, white cravat with 
its horseshoe pin, and livery that fitted him as though it were 
built by Smalpage of London, were all in the most correct form. 

“My poor husband always allowed me my own way in the 
turn-outs,” said the sefiora, to whom I had expressed my admira- 
tion. “Before I came honie he drove mules, and the coachman 
wore the Mexican costume. Somehow or other I couldn't stand 
it—it didn’t seem correct to me—so I changed it to what you see 
now. This man is English. I had an Irish coachman, but he 
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would gamble in mines, and lost, to him, three fortunes. He now 
owns a pulgueria—that is, what we would call a public-house in 
Ireland. It is called pudgueria from pulgue, the national beverage. 
It is distilled from the maguey plant. You must have seen whole 
acres covered with it as you came along in the train. The ma- 
guey country commences at Appam, about fifty miles from here.” 

We turned by the Mineria into the Calle Plateros, which is 
the Regent Street, the Broadway, of Mexico. Fancy a long, 
straight street, lined by irregular, if not grotesque, architecture, 
from the palatial mansion, blue-tiled, gilt-balconied, deep-eaved, 
and scarlet-blinded, to the dingy, flat-roofed, two-storied store ; a 
deep strip of shade as cool as a bath upon one side and liquid 
sunshine on the other, with shafts of gold at the intersection of 
the streets, and at both ends all the glories of tropical verdure. 
Some of the houses are magnificent, and approached by large, 
superbly-sculptured gateways, the gilded gates being only closed 
at night. As we passed we gained glimpses of deliciously cool 
interiors, with galleries, and broad stone stairways, and a wealth 
of gorgeously-hued flowers. Asa rule half a dozen Indians hang 
around each gateway in picturesque attitudes and picturesque 
garments. The women all wore the redozo, a woven scarf of 
palish blue; this is folded artistically about the head, falling over 
the shoulders, and serves as a frame to blue-black hair, clear, 
swarthy complexions, and deliciously soft brown or black eyes. 
A skirt of white cotton or brown cloth completes the costume. 

At the corners of the streets intersecting the Plateros squatted 
Indians before immense bouquets of violets. These violets, as the 
sefiora informed me, are gathered in the chinampas, or floating 
gardens, on Lake Chalco, and brought up to the city in canoes. 
To go out at early morn along the Viga Canal, and meet the 
violet-laden canoe fleet, is a favorite excursion of the more zs- 
thetic inhabitants of the city. 

The carriages were very numerous, both public and private. 
“Everybody rides in Mexico,” explained my cicerone. “Your 
swell never contemplates walking more than a block or two. 
His heels are too high, and the coaches are so cheap—only one 
shilling an hour.” 

Strange sights greeted my greedy eyes as we rolled along this 
main artery: haciendados and rancheros,in their broad-brimmed 
sombreros, and leather chaguetas, and silver-frogged, flowing 
trousers, swaggering along the sidewalk, their great gilt spurs 
jingling, their silver ornaments dangling ; Indians trotting along, 
the man bearing live stock or fruit in a wicker frame case at- 
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tached to his back by means of a flat bandage adjusted to his 
forehead, the woman her child slung in the folds of her blue 
rebozo, both her arms engaged in carrying the day’s, or mayhap 
the week’s, provisions; water-sellers—aguadores—fruit-sellers, tat- 
terdemalion soldiers followed by their slatternly wives engaged 
in munching the ever-present Zortz//a ; mules and asses driven by 
half-naked men or boys, their feet baked white in the hot dust, 
their legs bronzed and seemingly cast in bronze; muchachos 
bearing furniture upon their heads—a piano, the sefiora told me, 
will be carried twenty-five miles by four men in a single day; 
sefioras and sefioritas clad in the picturesque and piquant man- 
tilla; “swells” in short-tailed coats and high-heeled boots, hob- 
bling along, smoking cigarettes held in silver cases ; chefis with 
black and green patches on their temples, cures for the head- 
ache ; /eperos, or half-breeds, hawking toys or glazed crockery- 
ware ; companies of foot-soldiers attired in white, their uniforms 
sadly in need of the necessary offices of needle and thread, shuf- 
fling along in their gwaraches, or sandals, as they seldom wear 
shoes or stockings; “civil guards” trotting on thoroughbreds, 
in buff and steel, with sword and matchlock, vividly recalling 
Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides; occasionally a troop of cavalry, 
small, lean, wiry, hawk-eyed, such as Bazaine loved to lead 
against the dusky sons of the Afric desert ; pordios, or beggars, 
on their way to crouch in cool church vestibules—these and a 
hundred other sights, all new, all full of color, came to me as we 
rode along the Plateros and turned into the Plaza Mayor. 
Occupying an entire side of the Plaza stands the cathedral, 
flanked on its léft by the sagrario, or parish church. All around the 
chains which hang from low stone pillars, and enclose this open 
space in front of the sacred edifice, were bird-sellers, venders of 
toys and of miniature earthen utensils, a couple of pocketfuls of 
which I invested in, and which are to be seen in the great draw- 
ing-room at Dromroe at this present writing. “This is the exact 
spot where Cortez found and destroyed the Aztec Teocalli 
dedicated to the Mexican god Huitzilopetchli,” observed the 
Sefiora San Cosme as we alighted. “ When Cortez distributed 
the land of the ancient city he first gave this site to the Francis- 
can friars for a church, but, changing his mind, he appointed 
them the ground where their old church and convent are now 
standing. A cathedral was built in 1530, but demolished almost 


as soon as it was roofed, on account of its being insufficient for. 


the requirements of the population. This building was com- 
menced in 1573 and finished in 1667. It cost more than a million 
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and a half of dollars, which were paid by Spain. Before we enter 
the cathedral I want you to see the Calendar-Stone.” 

I was greatly interested in this stone. It is cemented into 
the wall five feet nine inches from the pavement, on the west side 
of the cathedral. It is of great antiquity, and sculptured ona 
monolith of basalt so rough, and seemingly porous, that at first 
sight I mistook it for lava. The stone is twelve feet six inches 
in diameter and weighs twenty-five tons. From the Calendar- 
Stone the ancient system of Toltec astronomy has been preserved 
to us. It proves the great degree of civilization to which the 
Toltecs had attained—a civilization, it is alleged, superior to that 
of the Aztecs, who succeeded the Toltecs. 

I was gazing at this wondrous landmark on the shoal and 
bank of time when Father Gonzalez joined us. 

“ Here is a casket rich with the spoils of time, Mr. Nugent. 
Here is teaching for thee. The year on that stone corresponds 
exactly with that of the Julian Calendar, which, as you are aware, 
was the standard of time in England till 1752, and is still the 
standard in Holy Russia. What is this Chaucer says? 


“ And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere.” 


Substitute ‘old stones’ for old books, and we will go nearer the 
mark in the present instance. If there are sermons in stones, ac- 
cording to Shakspere, there is also science ; ecce signum. This stone 
was placed on its present site in 1790, and dates so far back as 
1279. Letus see what the world was doing at that period.” And 
the padre in a few brief sentences gave us a most piquant 
résumé of the state of affairs “all round the earth” in or about 
that particular date. 

“T hope, Mr. Nugent,” laughed the padre, as we turned into 
the cathedral, “that you cannot say with Sir John Falstaff, ‘ An 
I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I am 
a peppercorn.” This is our cathedral. It was once rich in trea- 
sure, the offerings of the faithful. A paternal government has rob- 
bed it and left it poor indeed. I carry in my memory an inven- 
tory of its riches. You may probably be interested to hear what 
this glorious cathedral was at one time enabled to adorn its altars 
with?” “Very much indeed, padre.” “We had six chandeliers 
in solid gold; a golden cup, the body and pedestal inlaid with 
precious stones ; a golden filagree cross; six gold bouquets frost- 
ed with diamonds; twenty. gorgeous chalices; six golden wine 
and water ewers with golden trays; a pyx that weighed one 
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hundred and four ounces of gold, and covered with diamonds to 
the number of nearly seventeen hundred; a golden chalice of 
eighty-four ounces, inlaid with a hundred and twenty diamonds, 
and as many emeralds and rubies ; many golden censers, and two 
silver statues, life-size, of the Mother of God. Our principal cen- 
ser, that stood one yard from the ground, was studded with near- 
ly six thousand diamonds, three thousand emeralds, over a hun- 
dred amethysts, forty rubies, and eight sapphires, and its weight 
was seven hundred and four ounces. We also had eleven golden 
lustres of twenty-four branches each ; four golden perfume-stands 
standing three yards high, besides minor articles of considerable 
value. These, Mr. Nugent, all used for the beautifying of His 
house, were taken by sacrilegious wretches who have forced 
themselves into high places, melted into money, and that money 
has been spent in the vilest manner it is possible to conceive.” 

We made a tour of the splendid cathedral, its five naves, four- 
teen chapels, and six grand altars. We visited the sacristy, 
where we were shown the superb vestments presented by suc- 
cessive monarchs of Spain. One set is so heavy with bullion that 
it amounts to a physical impossibility to celebrate Mass whilst 
wearing it. The panels, if I may use the term, representing 
scenes in the life of our Lord, are so exquisitely worked in China 
silk, the hues so delicately interwoven, that they resemble paint- 
ings much more than needlework, and the colors are as vivid 
as the day they left the Old World for the New.” 

The padre conducted us to the Parao, or council-chamber, a 
noble hall, lighted by windows high up under the Gothic roof. 
The walls are hung with portraits of the archbishops of Mexico— 
twenty-eight in all. The cedar-wood thrones of the prelates stood 
beneath the portraits. A superb Murillo, a “Holy Family,” 
adorned the northern wall. 

The pulpits in the cathedral attracted me very much; they are 
of onyx or Puebla marble, quaintly carved, each pulpit being chis- 
elled out of a single block. In the choir, which is panelled in carv- 
ed oak, I opened a book of chants; it was of vellum, illuminated, 
and bore date 1690. On leaving the choir we crossed into a side 
chapel, and through a secret door that swung lazily open upon 
the pressing of, to us, an invisible button, entered a low-ceilinged 
and somewhat gloomy apartment in which hung the portraits of 
the archbishops, taken from life and in their archiepiscopal robes. 
A great oaken coffer, bound with quaint brass clamps, used for 
the keeping of the coin of the cathedral, occupied one corner, and 
in another stood a great oaken table over three hundred years 
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old, upon which the offerings of the faithful used to be counted. 
“There were no banks in those days,” laughed the padre, “ nor 
machinery for counting money. It was all done in the simplest 
manner. The church received its portion, the clergy theirs, and 
the poor the lion’s share. The portion for the use of the cathe- 
dral was dropped through this hole,” thrusting his hand into an 
orifice in the table, “and through this spout into yon strong- 
box.” 

On my remarking the large number of people attending the 
Masses ‘going on at the side altars, “ Ah!” exclaimed Father Gon- 
zalez, “ the law has despoiled the church of her property ; the law 
has dried the fountain of charity at the very source; the law 
would cut off learning and piety. The faithful clergy have been 
driven to seek shelter where they could. It is penal for a priest 
to appear in the streets in clerical garb; but God watches over 
his church, and over his shepherds, and over his lambs, and I 
tell you, Mr. Nugent—and I wish it to go back to dear old Ire- 
land—that, despite unparalleled persecution, despite those iniqui- 
tous laws, despite the uttermost exertions of a set of infidels to 
crush out religion and the teachings of the church, never was 
Catholicity safer, truer, and more firm in Mexico than at this pre- 
sent moment. Never was I more hopeful of her future than I am 
at this moment. Let us offer up an ‘ Ave Maria’ for the safety 
and progress of our beloved mother the church.” 

It was a beautiful sight to behold the venerable priest kneel- 
ing in front of the grand altar, a ximbus of gold and purple, shot 
from a stained-glass window, encircling his classical head. Beside 
him knelt the sefiora, her flowing black robes and graceful mantilla 
and veil standing out in keen relief, while all around, in various 
postures of devotion, were Indian men and women, the former all 
in white, the latter arrayed in the blue rebozo. Then the grand 
organ pealed forth, the silver gongs resounded, and the hum of 
prayer ascended like incense. There are moments in all our 
lives when we yearn to be holy, to be of the elect. This was 
such a moment for me. 

We returned to the Calle Marascola for a/muerzo, or breakfast 
—or call it early dinner, for it consisted of eight or ten courses, 
winding up with dessert. ' 

Awaiting our arrival was a somewhat portly gentleman, who 
at once advanced towards me, and, clasping me by both hands, 
exclaimed in a voice deliciously flavored with the sweet brogue 
of Munster: “ Mr. Nugent, when two Irishmen meet seven thou- 


sand six hundred feet above the level of the sea—I say, sir, when 
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they meet, be it on the top of a mountain or in the depths of a 
valley, be it in an adobe dwelling or a palace like this, an intro- ’ 
duction, sir, is a monstrous absurdity, an incubus, an anachronism. 
I am Van Dyck O’Shea, and I am proud to meet you. Can I say 
more?” 
Let me describe Mr. O'Shea. 
A florid face, ready to become purple at a second’s notice; a 
sharp gray eye full of twinkle like a dissipated star; a heavy lid 
always prepared to wink; a rather bulbous nose, with a receipt in \ 
full from Chateau Lafitte to Chateau Margaux; a set of white 
teeth somewhat colossal; a long upper lip and a very full under 
one; a square chin so cleanly shaven that it shines again. His 
whiskers are close cut, and his short collar comes up to the exact 
line where they leave off. His hair is as brown as a coffee-berry, 
and worn well to the front—that is, over his ears, where it 
comes forward to his eyebrows, as if pasted or laid on. He is of 
medium height, and has great long hands, and feet fit for a giant. 
The grip he gave me almost pressed a ring which Aunt 
Bertha gave, and which | always wore, into the flesh. “I am 
here, my dear Nugent,” observed Mr. O’Shea, after some pre- 
liminary conversation, “to endeavor to develop the mineral re 
sources of thecountry. The people are as jealous as Turks, and 
if I turn up a spadeful of earth ye’d think it was the bones of 
their ancestors I was hunting for.” ‘“ Have you ‘struck ile’ yet?” 
Iasked. “I have, me boy, but not enough to cause those financial 
fish who form companies to rise. One fellow, a sefior with a 
whole litany of names, began to nibble. 1 showed him some 
specimens ; most of them came from the gold-mines in-Luggernure, 
in the sweet county of Wicklow”—this with a wink of incon- 
ceivable drollery. “‘I’d like tosee some more,’ said he. ‘So 
you shall,’ said 1; adding to myself, ‘When my friend Tom Fo- 
garty sends it to me.’ There’s lashins of gold in the country, but 
it’s like a Galway girl’s fortune—it’s so well secured there’s no 
getting at it.” “If it’s not an impertinent question, Mr. O’Shea, 
how did you come to pitch your tent in Mexico?” “ Imperti- 
nent! Why, it’s just the question I would like you to ask, me 
boy. You've acted like a good partner at whist—you’ve led up to 
: a strong hand. Well, after a/muerzo, over a cigar and an et-czetera 
I will venture to give you a few leaves from the volume of the 
life of yours, till then, V. O’Shea.” My compatriot kept the ball 
rolling during the meal. Now he had a mot of the archbishop’s 
for the padre, now a tale of distress for the sefiora, now a bit of 
Mexican life for me. A thoroughly well-bred man, he was the 
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gentleman “all through the piece,” and the gracious and familiar 
manner in which he was treated by both the chatelaine and her 
almoner showed me that his genial companionship was “ weigh- 
ed in bountiful measure.” 

“ Now for a brief but interesting sketch of the life of the hum- 
ble individual who drinks to you,” exclaimed Mr. O'Shea, when 
the sefiora, accompanied by the padre, had quitted us. “Stay! 
we will be more at our ease in yonder balcony. You take care of 
the lumber. I'll take care of this bottle of Clos Vougeot; every 
drop of it is worth a Jew’s ransom.” 

Having seated ourselves in the balcony which overlooked the 
garden, bathed in tropical color-glory, Mr. O’Shea resumed : 

“T'll tell you how I lost £5,000, and £300 a year; how I 
came to grief between two stools. With my early career you 
have nothing to do. It doesn’t interest myself, ergo it could hardly 
fail to bore you. My father and mother died when I was very 
young, leaving me seventy pounds a year and a widowed aunt 
from whom I had expectations. This elderly lady, who rejoiced 
in the name of Clancy, resided at Loughrea, and she indulged me 
in anything, everything—but money, although a cool five thou- 
sand stood to her credit in the three per cents. For the purpose 
of sporting my figure at the levees and balls at Dublin Castle I 
obtained a lieutenancy in a militia regiment known as the Ringo- 
wal Fusileers, and, although my aunt was very proud of her war- 
like kinsman, the deuce a penny she'd let him have even to pipe- 
clay his sword-belt. She sent me hampers of fowls, hams, vegeta- 
bles. She made me gifts of cheap pocket-handkerchiefs, bought 
in job lots at Loughrea, of scarfs, of Brummagem pins. She even 
went so far as to present me with a suit of garments belonging to 
the late Mr. Clancy—the small-clothes were constructed of cor- 
duroy—but of coin not a halfpenny. ‘Ye'll have it after I’m 
gone, Van,’ she would say, ‘but not a mag till then.” When she 
honored Dublin with a visit she would not entrust me with the 
payment of a car-fare—no, sir, not even with the halfpenny 
necessary to the crossing of the Liffey by the metal bridge. 

“Seeing that it was hopeless to endeavor to develop Mrs. 
Clancy’s mineral resources, I turned my thoughts in the direction 
of matrimony, and, almost before I had chosen my line of action, 
destiny flung a most charming girl across my path. 

“Miss Bolgibbie was the daughter of a learned counsellor 
who died of brain fever brought on by consuming the midnight 
oil over an impossible case. Evelina, to whom I was presented 
at a little evening party at Rathmines, and to which I repaired in 
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uniform, at once took to me. The mother had three hundred 
a year, which should eventually reach Evelina—meaning me. I 
sped in my wooing. Evelina cut two bank clerks, a gentleman in 
an insurance Office, and an attorney for me. Matters were in this 
satisfactory condition when the recurrence of a festival always 
held in high esteem in Dublin served to precipitate matters. The 
17th of March approached, and with it St. Patrick’s Day and 
the ball at the‘ Castle.’ The Bolgibbies were going to the ball. 
Z was going to the ball, and in my full uniform, which, however 
dingy it might appear by day, shone resplendent by night. At 
the ball I resolved upon proposing for Miss Bolgibbie in due 
form. 

“I was breakfasting in my apartment, which was in immediate 
proximity to the slates, when a letter was thrust beneath my 
door. I recognized the Loughrea postmark, and pounced upon 
the missive, hoping that the ‘fiver’ I had earnestly asked for 
was enclosed. I remember the wording of that note, my dear 
Nugent. It ran: 


“« DEAR NEPHEW: I’ve taken a notion to go to Patrick’s ball at the Cas- 
tle. You can do as you like with the lord-lieutenant—at least you say you 
can, and I take it for gospel. I’ll be up on the 16th. Meet me at the 
Broadstone, in a covered car, at five o’clock. Take the same room as I had 
before near the chapel in Dominick Street, and let Father James Burke 
know I’m coming. Havea fire in my bed-room, and see that it’s lighted 
early and the sheets spread out before the fire. Tell the girl to havea 
better toasting-fork ; the last one burnt my toast to a cinder.’ 


“This was the letter. What wasI todo? I knew that Mrs. 
Clancy was not to be put off, baffled, or bamboozled. I had tried 
that once before, and her solicitor was in immediate attendance 
with a view to an alteration in her last will and testament. I 
daren’t present my aunt tothe aristocratic Bolgibbies. I dreaded 
losing the substance for the shadow, the actual £5,000 for the pos- 
sible £300 per annum. [I lay in bed half the day thinking out the 
problem, and finally resolved to let my aunt have her way. 1 
could easily escort her to the ball, drop her, lose her in the 
crowd, and spend the evening with Evelina. 

“ How fondly ,I hoped that the fatigue of the journey from 
Loughrea would prove too much for my aunt, or that some 
friendly draught would lay her up with rheumatism! Not a bit 
of it. She arrived looking hale and hearty, and announced her 
intention of going to the ball before the candles were lighted, 
and of not leaving until they were ‘ snuffed out.’ 

“ Well, Nugent, the eventful night came, and my aunt and [ 
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drew up to the Castle yard in an inside-car. ‘Ye'll be back at 
four, Rafferty,’ observed Mrs. Clancy to the charioteer, ‘and 
don’t let any shoneen get before ye.’ ‘The poliss won’t let me 
out av me turn,’ said the carman gruffly. ‘Say it’s Mrs. Clancy, 
of Loughrea, Rafferty.’ ‘The divvle a hair they’ll care,’ mut- 
tered the charioteer, as he moved away under the stern dictum 
of an energetic policeman. ; 

“T managed to get a seat in St. Patrick’s Hall for my aunt, 
and then went in‘search of the Bolgibbies. As I passed through 
the hall Mrs. Clancy exclaimed in a loud voice: ‘I an’t going to 
stick here all night, Van Dyck O’Shea’ ; adding, ‘and if you don’t 
like to be attentive to me there’s others that will.’ I managed to 
get away from her by mysteriously hinting at military duties, 
and found Miss Bolgibbie, whom I seized upon for the next 
dance, and the next, and yet the next. 

“In accordance with a time-honored custom the lord-lieu- 
tenant opens the ball with the lady marquis in a country dance 
to the inspiriting air of ‘ St. Patrick's Day in the Morning.’ His 
‘ Ex,’ as he is familiarly termed, is followed by a dozen or so of 
‘amorous palming puppies’ and their fair partners ‘up and down 
the middle’; and upon the present occasion the viceroy was foot- 
ing it right merrily, and humming the music, when a shrill 
female voice was heard to exclaim : 

“*Faugh! that’s no dancing. Rouse the griddle, man! Foot 
it! Welt the floor heel and toe, my lord! Hands across! 
Faugh! you're all botches. I'll show ye howto dance.’ And Mrs. 
Clancy, for twas she, made a determined and energetic move- 
ment in the direction of the viceregal set, to the intense amuse- 
ment of a few and to the evident consternation of the many. 
The excellent lady was preparing to ‘ cut in,’ and, with a view to 
an effective demonstration, was engaged in pinning up her skirts 
in a manner that disclosed a very muddy pair of boots laced at 
the side, of ancient pattern and formation, and a scarlet flannel 
vestment which hung in graceful folds till it touched the uppers 
of her medizeval sandals. ‘Here! you sir,’ she exclaimed to a 
gigantic warrior, ‘you’re big enough to dance. Stand up there 
before me, and I'll show ye how we dance a country dance in the 
West of Ireland!’ 

“T could stand it no longer, and, clutching my astonished and 
indignant relative by the arm, pushed her frantically aside. ‘ Are 
ye mad, aunt?’ I whispered. ‘Hush, for mercy’s sake!’ ‘I won't 
hush, Lieutenant Van Dyck O’Shea—not a bit of it. I have as 
much right to dance here as anybody else; a ball’s a ball.’ 
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‘Come away,’ gasped Miss Bolgibbie, who had rejoined me 
‘—come away from that insane person. Whois she?’ ‘ Who is 
she?’ echoed Mrs. Clancy derisively. ‘She’s a lady. She has 
five thousand pounds in the three per cents. Who is she?’ 
And here the indignant lady addressed the tittering assemblage : 
‘She’s Mary Anne Clancy, of Cabbage Rose Villa, Ballybicken, 
Loughrea—that’s who she is; and now, Lieutenant Van Dyck 
O’Shea, take your aunt to some place of refreshment, and leave 
that powdered doll at once.’ 

“ Nugent, me boy,” added O’Shea, with a sigh, as he took 
a prolonged gulp of the Burgundy, “Miss Bolgibbie refused 
me point-blank, and Mrs. Clancy’s £5,000 went toward a new 
wing of the Mater Misericordiz Haspital.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





OUR INTERCESSOR. 
THE following lines were found on a pillar in a little church in Italy: 


O blessed feet of Jesus, 
Weary with serving me! 
Stand at God's bar of judgment 
And intercede for me. 


O knees that bent in anguish 
In dark Gethsemani ! 

Kneel at the throne of glory 
And intercede for me. 


O hands that were extended 
Upon the awful tree! 

Hold up those precious nail-prints 
And intercede for me. 


O side from whence the spear-point 
Brought blood and water free! 
For healing and for cleansing 
Still intercede for me. 


O head so deeply piercéd 

With thorns which sharpest be! 
Bend low before thy Father 

And intercede for me. 
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O sacred heart! such sorrow 
The world may never see 

As that which gave thee warrant 
To intercede for me. 


O loving risen Saviour, 
From death and sorrow free, 
Though throned in endless glory, 
Still intercede for me. 


IRISH BARDIC POETRY. 


IN no country of which we have any account did the bards ex- 
ist in such numbers or produce so much and so varied verse as in 
Ireland. They make their appearance in the first dawn of le- 
gendary history, and the succession was continued down to the 
death, in 1737, of Turloch O’Carolan, who was called the last of 
the Irish bards, although their lineal descendants continued in the 
hedge-poets, who were in existence during the early part of the 
present century, and are to be found in the street ballad-singers 
of to-day. Tradition credits Amergin, the brother of Heber and 
Heremon, the leaders of the Milesian invasion about 500 B.c., with 
being the first bard, and as uniting in himself the offices of chief 
priest and chief poet. However obscure are the annals of the 
semi-historical period, it is certain that the caste of bards flourish- 
ed in Ireland from a very early time and was thoroughly inter- 
woven with its historic and social life. If we may credit tradi- 
tion, Ollamh Fodla, the twentieth monarch in the Milesian line, 
established the national conventions at Tara, which are so marked 
a feature in ancient bardic history, and at a very early period 
the institution had ,its classes, its privileges, its distinctions, and 
its peculiar dress. 

The bards were divided into fi/és, who were more expressly 
what the name bard denotes. They were in constant attendance 
upon the chief, celebrated his valor, and sang his personal praise. 
Surrounded by the orsidiagh, or instrumental musicians, who occu- 
pied the place of a modern military band, they watched his pro- 
gress in battle for the purpose of describing his feats in arms, 
composed birthday odes and epithalamiums, roused the spirits of 
the clansmen with war-songs, and lamented the dead in the caoines, 
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or keens, which still exist in the wilder and more primitive por- 
tions of the country. The second class of bards were the ére- 
hons, who versified and recited the laws. The third class were 
the senachies, who preserved the genealogies in a poetic form, 
kept the record of the annals of the time, and composed stories 
and related legends. The lineal descendants of the senachies have 
existed in our own time in the persons of wandering story-tellers, 
who were welcomed by the peasant’s turf fire for the skill and 
humor with which they repeated well-worn fairy or historic le- 
gends.* The greater bulk of the more ancient Irish literature was 
probably the composition of the senachies, the songs of the filés 
being more of an extemporaneous nature and less likely to be 
committed to writing, and the institutes of the brehons exciting 
less interest for their preservation after they had ceased to be the 
actual laws of the land. There are more or less credible tradi- 
tions concerning the collegiate institutions, the course of study, and 
the pay and privileges of the bards, and their dress has been de- 
scribed with more particularity than certainty.t They, however, 
wore woven colors, one color less than the king, which, either 
four or six, were a distinguishing uniform like the Highland tar- 
tan. ; 

From the natural fondness of the race for the cultivation of 
poetry, and the honors and privileges of the caste, the profession 
multiplied until it became an intolerable nuisance. At about the 
time of the conversion of Ireland to the Christian faith in the 
fifth century they were reported to number a third of the male 
population; and in A.D. 590 a synod was held at Drumkeat by 
Aedh, king of the northern portion of the island, which greatly 
reduced their numbers, and, it is said, would have resulted in 
their total banishment but for the intercession of St. Columbanus. 
From this they several times increased to the point of restriction 
and repression until they began to participate in the misfortunes 
of the Celtic inhabitants from foreign enemies, which began with 
the invasion of the Danes and continued until the final subjuga- 
tion under William III. From a powerful caste, with laws and 
privileges of its own, they became personal attendants of individ- 
ual chiefs, fighting their battles and sharing their misfortunes, 
and from that, in the last acknowledged representative of the 
race, a wandering minstrel sharing the hospitalities not only of 
reduced chiefs of ancient blood but of boisterous squireens of low 


* Carleton, Zales and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
+ The minute accounts in Walker's Memoirs of the Irish Bards have been discredited by la- 
ter antiquaries, 
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degree, and singing their praises with but a spark of the ancient 
spirit. The records of bardic history in that length of time would 
be almost interminable, and the larger portion of them would lack 
reliable authenticity. Like the poets of all time, their history is 
best found in their verse. 

The oldest Irish poem of any importance is the “ Tain-bo- 
Cuailgne,” or the Cattle Spoil of Quelny, whose date of composi- 
tion is set at about the latter part of the fifth century. This 
exists by transcript, and with doubtless many emendations and 
changes in language, in the Book of the Dun Cow, so called from 
the vellum on which a part of it was written being made from 
the hide of a famous dun cow, and which was written in the early 
part of the twelfth century. But the tone and structure of the 
language, and the manners and customs mentioned in it, indicate 
its original date with considerable exactness. The great mass of 
the earlier Irish poems are extant only in the transcripts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the bardic institution 
was in its best estate previous to its reduction in the interminable 
conflicts with the Anglo-Norman invaders, and a large number of 
books were compiled and written for the benefit of the chiefs, 
who rated them at a very high price. These have been pre- 
served, and in a great measure translated, by the exertions of the 
Royal Irish Academy and the Irish Archzological Society. These 
are similar to the Book of the Dun Cow, and are named The Yellow 
Book of Slane, The Book of Glengiven, The Book of Ballymote, and 
others. The language of this period was quite different from that 
of the date of the action of most of the poems, which professed to 
be about the end of the third century and the beginning of the 
fourth, which was the Fenian or Ossianic era, although there is a 
considerable confusion of dates, many of the poems making St. 
Patrick one of the interlocutors, whose time was more than a 
century later. It is the opinion of the better Celtic scholars that 
the earlier Irish language had a greater simplicity and force than 
is to be found in the redundancies and exaggerations which mark 
the later style and substance of the existing compilations. Either 
the legendary poems of the Ossianic era were first committed to 
writing at the period of the eleventh and twelfth centuries from 
oral tradition, or the earlier books have been lost ; and in either 
case great changes and some interpolations were made by the 
later writers. 

The heroes of these poems are in a great measure those of 
McPherson’s Ossian. Chief among them were Fin McCumhal 
or McCuil, the original of McPherson’s Fingal, Goll, Oisin son 
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of Fin, Conan the Bald, Osgur the son of Oisin, Cuchullen, and 
others, who will at once be recognized as bearing such resem- 
blance in name ‘as to indicate merely the changes that would 
result from oral transfer to another country and the same lan- 
guage in a slightly different dialect. Edmund Burke records that 
on the appearance of McPherson’s Ossian there was a universal 
outcry among the Irish that the poems were their own, and that 
they had been familiar with them for centuries. On closer in- 
quiry, however, he says, they were unable to come any nearer 
producing the exact originals of the poems claimed as by Ossian 
than were to be found in the Highlands by the zealous antiqua- 
rians who were set to search by national pride or the jealous 
doubt that immediately followed the success of McPherson’s vol- 
ume. 

There is no doubt but that McPherson’s Ossian was founded 
on the legendary fragments that remained among the Celtic in- 
habitants of Scotland, and which were ina great measure com- 
mon property between them and the Celtic Irish, who, if they 
did not settle the Highlands, according to the Irish tradition, 
were of one family with its people. The names of the heroes and 
many of the incidents are similar. We are unable to compare 
the original Scottish poems with the Irish, for they either never 
existed in manuscript or have been lost; but the imitations or 
fabrications of McPherson are free from the sometimes childish 
exaggerations of the Celtic poems in respect to the size, strength, 
and exploits of the heroes, the presence of sorcerers and malig- 
nant demons who assumed the shape of human beings or animals 
in order to delude, and other supernatural figures. On the other 
hand, they are supplied with an extensive machinery of ghosts 
and phantoms, voices of the wind and sun, and other images com- 
mon to the semi-classical poetry of McPherson’s time, and which 
he would be very likely to add in a fabrication in imitation of 
ancient poetry. The language and sentiment of McPherson's 
Ossian is also of the stilted and artificial sort common to the 
verse of his time, and quite different from the frank simplicity of 
early natural poetry. The truth about McPherson’s Ossian, with- 
out a doubt, is that he found a mass of legend without form, and 
that with a real, original genius he transposed it into an appro- 
priate and striking form of words, having thoroughly caught the 
original spirit of lamentation and decay, the invisible presence of 
woe, which is the emanation of the dark seas, the heavy mists, 
the bare and lonely hillsides of the northern coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland, and infects every author of genius brought within its 
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spell from the days of Ossian to those of the author of Zhe 
Princess of Thule. Whatever of turgid language and stilted sen- 
timent there may be in McPherson’s Ossian, it cannot be denied 
that its form is powerful and striking, and the whole impression, 
vague and cloudy as it is, is of a grand and heroic figure and of 
a poetry that is of the great originals of the world. How much 
of this is due to the original genius of McPherson it is impossible 
to say. He is entitled to the credit of having cast a vague 
‘tradition into a living form of verse, and his chief error, except in 
the faults of taste, was in attempting to engraft modern ideas and 
sentiments upon an ancient stock. Hiserrors in history, and mis- 
taken gropings after the meanings of symbols, are of less account, 
and there were as few of these as were to be expected from one 
who was too impatient to be a sound antiquarian. His fame has 
suffered most from the fatal error in the beginning, which per- 
petuated itself to the ruin of all consistency or credit. He en- 
deavored at first to pass off his creations for direct translations 
from the originals; but the immediate vigor of search and de- 
mand for ocular evidence prevented him from maintaining this 
deception, and at the same time the enormous popularity of the 
poems, and the admiration which they excited, roused in him a 
desire to claim them as his own. Instead of acknowledging the 
original deception he imagined that his honor was concerned in 
repelling the charges of forgery, which were made with the very 
unscrupulous violence of literary controversy of those days, and 
he took refuge in a haughty silence, which was intended both as 
a defence and a claim for the authorship. This course was so 
utterly untenable that he lost credit on both sides, and the re- 
putation of the poems has undoubtedly suffered greatly from the 
impression that the author was a compound of the charlatan and 
impostor. It is a great misfortune, for the faults and obscurities 
of Ossian are sufficient to form a barrier to the appreciation 
which a more thorough study would give, and which the evil re- 
pute of imposture prevents being bestowed. It is not in this 
grudging spirit that the exaggerated and extravagant poetry of 
the East is approached, and a much better appreciation of Ossian 
would come from a kindlier spirit of regard. Whether the ori- 
ginals of the Ossianic legends were native to Ireland or Scot- 
land is hardly worth dispute, but the chances are greatly in favor 
of the former, so far as existing evidence remains to show. 

To a confusion of dates in the present manuscript versions 

of the Irish Ossianic legends is also added some incongruity of 
manners and customs. As has been said, St. Patrick is made an 
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interlocutor with Ossian, although nearly two hundred years 
separated their recorded eras, and there is a confusion of Chris. 
tian zeal with pagan faith which shows that the later bards 
realized the necessity of a change in sentiment without being able 
to make it entirely congruous. The whole spirit is, however, one 
of tolerance, and goes to show that the conversion of Ireland was 
effected without bitterness and maintained without persecution. 
Some of the personages in these poems had a real place and 
name in history, as did Arthur and some of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Others, in like manner, were pure inventions, and 
the greater portion of the dramatis persone and events and in- 
cidents is so confused a mixture of truth and fable that little can 
be expected of reliable history. There is a probability, as the 
stately phrase of Gibbon has it, “that Fingal lived and Ossian 
sung,” but there is little more of real fact in the exploits of the 
one or the verse of the other. 

The most interesting and valuable poem of this class, although 
the Ossianic personages do not figure in it directly, is “ The Bat- 
tle of Moyrath,” with its introductory pre-tale af “ The Banquet 
of Dunangay,” which, despite a somewhat profuse fluency, glows 
with a sort of barbaric splendor and nobleness of sentiment. It 
relates to the last struggle of the pagan and bardic party, and its 
defeat at the battle of Moyrath, which took place A.D. 639, be- 
tween Congal, a sub-king of Ulster, and his English and Scotch 
allies, and the native forces owning allegiance to Domnal, the 
venerable monarch of the northern part of the island. Although 
defeated, Congal is the real hero of the poem, and, although pro- 
bably written by a Christian bard, it is remarkable for its impar- 
tiality and tolerant spirit. Congal, Domnal, Sweeney—who is 
depicted with real Homeric vigor as the victim of the worst mis- 
fortune that could befall an Irish hero—and others of the charac- 
ters are historical persons, while others again are probably inven- 
tions of the bard. It is considered by Irish scholars that the 
language of the earlier versions of “ The Battle of Moyrath” was 
more forcible and direct than that of the existing copy, and that 
the redundancies and exaggerations are the result of later cor- 
ruptions. The style of the Ossianic epic presents great difficul- 
ties to the translator, particularly in its piling up of epithets, of 
which the following is an example. It is a descriptive allusion to 
the cataract of Ballyshannon : 


“The clear-watered, snowy-framed, ever-roaring, parti-colored, bellow- 
ing, in-salmon-abounding, beautiful old torrent.” “The lofty, great, clear- 
landed, contentious, precipitate, loud-roaring, headstrong, rapid, salmon- 
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full, sea-monster-full, varying, in-large-fish-abounding, rapid-flooded, fu- 
rious-streamed, whirling, in-seal-abounding, royal and prosperous cata- 
ract.” 


The difficulty of rendering this into English can be imagined 
in spite of Southey’s example of “ The Falls of Lodore,” but in 
the original the tautologies are not so apparent in the rapid and 
various expressiveness of the Celtic language, and those who are 
familiar with the scene recognize the force and appositeness of 
the phrases. This profusion of epithets is quite oriental in its 
character, recalling the characteristics of Persian and Arabic po- 
etry, where it is to be found even in contemporaneous litera- 
ture. The Irish epics are distinguished from the Scandinavian 
sagas not only by their oriental redundancy in contrast with the 
simple directness and vigor of the Northern poets, but by their 
nobler and gentler spirit, the absence of the grim humor, the 
ferocity and the delight in dwelling upon scenes of slaughter and 
torture characteristic of the race of robbers by land and sea. 
Their qualities are the peculiar property of the race, and re- 
present the redundant imagery, the florid splendor of rhetoric, 
and the fluency of Irish eloquence in all ages. 

The second era of the bardic poetry of Ireland is that which 
includes the fragments of verse preserved during the intermi- 
nable and deadly struggles of the native race against the Anglo- 
Norman and Saxon invaders from the landing of Strongbow to 
the battle of the Boyne. During that period there was no time 
when there was not strife between the native race and the foreign 
settlers, whether war was formally declared or not, and the 
horrors of the more atrocious contests were only equalled by the 
worst exampics of barbaric vindictiveness and sweeping destruc- 
tion in the East. The picture which Spenser draws of the con- 
dition of Munster during the war of the Earl of Desmond with 
Elizabeth—when the miserable, famished inhabitants crawled out 
of dens and caves to feed on the carcasses of starved cattle and 
died by the thousand, until the country was left a wilderness 
peopled with wolves and without a human inhabitant throughout 
the fairest region of Ireland—was only wider in its scope and 
more accomplished in its desolation than some of the other wars 
of Elizabeth and James I. And short triumphs hardly won by 
untrained valor over discipline, constant forays offsetting frequent 
defeats, and a gradual encroachment of the English settlement 
upon the native population make up the wretched annals of the 
time. Under these circumstances there was little opportunity or 
inclination for the composition of long epics, and the inspiration 
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of the bards was turned to more direct appeals for war, rejoicings 
for victory, and lamentations for misfortune and defeat. Their 
poetry took on a more lyric form and became an ode rather than 
an epic. The fragments of this species of composition are much 
smaller in bulk than the early voluminous narratives, and are 
also much more concise and vigorous in style. Some of them 
breathe the very essence of defiant hatred, exultation, or despair 
with a passion that is oriental only in its force and picturesque- 
ness of epithet, for they are without the slightest trace of tauto- 
logy or redundancy. ,Spenser, who regarded the Irish as hated 
savages fit only to be exterminated, and who, by the inversion of 
hatred, saw the patriotism, the courage and eloquence of the 
bardsin animating and keeping up the struggle as vices instead of 
virtues, had yet literary impartiality enough to see and commend 
their eloquence in the oft-quoted passage regarding the flowers 
of wit and invention to be found in the poetry of contemporary 
Irish bards. Two of the most remarkable of the bards of this 
era are Fearflatha O’Guire, hereditary bard of the O'Neills of 
Clanboy, whose ode on the downfall of the race is very striking 
in the depth of its pathos; and O’Hussey, the bard of the Mac- 
Guires of Fermanagh, whose vigor of passion and intensity of 
hatred are expressed with remarkable intensity and power. The 
following isa literal version of his ode to Aedh (Hugh) MacGuire : 
“Cold weather is this night for Hugh. 

A grief is the rigor of its showery drops. 

Alas! insufferable is the venom 

Of this night’s cold. 


“This night, it grieves my heart, 
Is filled with the thunder-flashing, heavy storm, 
Succeeded by an icy congealment 
Less ruthless than the hate which pursues him. 


“From the sullen breasts of the clouds 
The floodgates of heaven are let loose ; 
The vapors exhaled from the salt sea 
The firmament pours down in torrents. 


“ Though he were a wild creature of the forest, 
Though a salmon in an inlet of the ocean, 
Or one of the winged fowls of the air, 

He could not bear the rigor of this weather. 


“ Mournful am I for Hugh MacGuire, 
This night in a strange land 
Under the embers of thunderbolts amid the showers flaming, 
And the keen anger of the whistling clouds. 
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“Sore misery to us and torturing to our bosoms 
To think that the fine front and sides of his comely person 
Should be ground by the rough, sullen, scowling night 
In cold, steely accoutrements. 


“ His kind-dealing hand that punished cruelty 
By frost made dumb 
Under some spiked and icicle-hung tree. 


“ Hugh marched, to my grief, with his hosts to battle, 
And to-night his tresses softly curling are hung with ice. 
But warmth to the hero are the remembered shouts of war 
And the many lime-white mansions he hath laid in ashes.” 


These verses display an astonishing vigor, and the repetition of 
the various images of storm and cold impress them with the 
utmost vividness, while the closing burst of passion is the essence 
of unquenchable hate. The following also shows a remarkably 
vivid power of scenic description : 


“ The perilous ways of the borders of Leinster: 
Borders of slow-calling sounds, 
Gloomy borders of bright mountains severe. 
The intricate deserts of Armclaidhe.” 


“ Heroes polishing their glowing weapons, 
Sounding triumpets loudly martial, 
A frosty, foggy wind with whistling darts flying — 
These are the music in which you delight at early dawn.” 


Among the other bards of this period may be mentioned Mal- 
murry Bhaird, or Ward, bard of Tyrconnel, who composed a 
fine ode on the ruins of Donegal Castle, the seat of the favorite 
hero, Aedh Ruadh (Hugh Roe) O’Donnell; and Eoghain Ruadh 
(Owen Roe) MacBhaird, bard of the O’Donnells, whose lament 
for the chiefs of the houses of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, who died 
in Rome in the early part of the seventeenth century, is full of 
touching pathos. 

The amatory and strictly lyric poetry of this long period is 
even in smaller bulk and more fragmentary condition than the 
odes. Among the earliest specimens that have survived is the 
celebrated “ Eileen Aroon,” by which name, however, several la- 
ter pieces are known. The tradition is that it was composed by 
Carrol O’Daly, a brother of Donoch Mor O'Daly, lord-abbot of 
Boyle, and also a poet called the Ovid of Ireland, about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century. The author was in love with Ellen 
Kavanagh, the daughter of a Leinster chief, but his suit was not 
regarded favorably by the family, and during an absence the lady 
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was persuaded to favor a rival suitor. He returned on the day 
before the wedding and composed the song, which he, disguised 
as a harper, recited in the evening at the house of his love, who 
recognized and fled with him. The exquisite sweetness of this 
air, earlier known to the English world by its Scotch transcrip- 
tion, “ Robin Adair,” has been remarked by all lovers of music, 
and Handel is reported to have said that he had rather have been 
the composer of it than of the finest of his oratorios. The love- 
songs for the most part appear to have been composed by per- 
sons a grade lower in station than the professional bards, and to 
come nearer to the definition of peasant poetry. They are mark- 
ed by great abruptness and an artless confusion such as would be 
natural to one more intent on relieving his feelings than on con- 
structing elaborate verse, and sometimes appear but a jumbled 
rhapsody. The sentiment, however, is always pure and generous, 
and touches of local allusion and national characteristics of scenery, 
and peculiar epithets of beauty that become more effective from 
frequent repetition, give them a striking originality and effect. 
Asin all primitive poetry, there is asameness of epithet and repe- 
tition of images about them, as gold is always “red” and ladies 
“fair” in the earlier English ballads. A favorite time is the dawn 
of day, with its songs of birds, and dew upon the grass ; the attrac- 
tions of the maiden are always her cui/een, or abundant and long 
flowing hair, her swan neck, and cheeks like apple-blossoms or 
berries on the bough ; and the poet’s love is more than wealth of 
cattle or love of kindred. He is often in exile, almost always in 
poverty, and his appeal is frequently of the hopeless longing 
which misfortune or fate prevents any hope of being realized. 
The deep and abiding melancholy and the undertone of pathos 
in the wildest rhapsody of passion, or even in the merriment of 
joy, are as marked in the poetry as in the music of Ireland. 

Some specimens of the earlier lyrics and songs, even in the 
naked baldness of a literal translation, will give a better idea of 
their characteristics than even when most successfully rendered 
into the English idiom. The following is a later “ Eileen Aroon,” 
composed by a Munster poet of uncertain date: 

“ Oh! with love for you there is not a sight in my head, 
Eileen Aroon. 
To be talking of you is delight to me, 
Eileen Aroon. 
My pride very just you are, 
My pleasure of this world you are, 


My joy and happiness you are, 
; Eileen Aroon. 
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My own girl indeed you are, 

My dove of all in the wood you are, 

And for my heart there is no cure without you 
Eileen Aroon. 


“I would go beyond the brine for you, 

Eileen Aroon. i 

And for ever and for ever I would not forsake you, 
Eileen Aroon ; 

With tales I would pleasure you, 

I would taste your mouth closely, 

And I would recline gently by your waist, 
Eileen Aroon. 

I would give you an airing along the river-side 

Under the green branches of trees, 

With music of birds in melody above us, 
Eileen Aroon. 


O little star, beautiful, modest, 
Before I would have you turn from me 
I would sooner die, 

Eileen Aroon.” 


The intensity and directness of this are very remarkable, while 
it is almost Sapphic in its rhapsodic abruptness. Still more ab- 
rupt and confused is the expression of the lover of Mary Chuisle,, 
or Molly Astore: 


“ O Mary Chuisle! O blossom of fairness, 

Branch of generousness, westward from the Nair, 

Whose voice is sweeter than the cuckoo on the branch, 
You have left me in the anguish of death. 

The candle is not clear to me, the table, nor the company, 
From the drunkenness you cause me, O star of women, 
Majestic, graceful maid, who have increased my woe— 
Alas ! that I am without your cloak till dawn. 


“TI have walked Ardagh and Kinsale, 
To Drogheda and back again, 
To Carlow and Downpatrick ; 
I have not looked upon the like of Mary. 
High coaches (I have seen) with white horses, 
And English cavaliers fighting for their ladies. 
If you go home from me, Mary—safe home to you. 
Your shadow would make light without the sun.” 


The Jacobite poetry, that which belongs strictly to this era, is 
inferior to that of Scotland, but it is to be remembered that it 


antedates the most of the Scottish Jacobite poetry by nearly a 
VOL. XXXI.—51 
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century, and furthermore that the Stuarts were very far from ex- 
citing the feeling of personal loyalty in Ireland which they did 
in Scotland. They were tyrants and representatives of the alien 
race in Ireland so long as they were in good fortune, and it was 
only when in misfortune they represented the cause of national 
independence that they were accepted as leaders. The personal 
qualities of James II. were not of the sort to create the romantic 
interest which surrounded the gallant figure of the young Pre- 
tender, and his incapacity and cowardice created a feeling of con- 
tempt which was marked by an unsavory nickname. When the 
later Stuart rebellions occurred in Scotland the people of Lreland 
exhibited not even the slightest token of sympathy, and they had 
little past experience to induce them to take up arms in favor of 
the Stuarts. There is, however, a lament for Mary d’Este, widow 
of James II., by John O’Neachtan, who lived in Meath in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, of considerable pathos, and 
a dialogue between James and Erin, by an unknown bard, of a 
generous and lofty spirit. Later, as may be seen in the hedge- 
poets, the Stuarts were frequently alluded to, but more in an alle- 
gorical vein than with any fervor of personal affection. 

Turloch O’Carolan, who is considered the last individual en- 
titled to the honor of being considered an Irish bard, was born at 
Newtown, near Nobber, in the county Meath, in the year 1670. He 
was of ancient family—his father, John O’Carolan, having been driv- 
en from the Pale by some confiscation—and was possessed of some 
landed property. Young Turloch, after the death of his father, 
was educated with the children of Mrs. McDermott Roe, a lady 
of noble family, of Alderford, in the county Roscommon. In his 
eighteenth year he became blind from an attack of small-pox, and, 
by the custom that prevails to this day among pipers and fiddlers, 
was educated in music as the only possible profession. He re- 
ceived instruction on the harp, and, after four years of education, 
was supplied by Mrs. McDermott Roe with a horse, and an at- 
tendant to lead him, and commenced the pilgrimage that ended 
only with his life. The bards had fallen from their high estate 
by the decadence of the noble families. The vast establishments 
like those of the O’Neills and De Burgos had passed away, and 
no chieftain held semi-regal sway at Edenduffcarrick or Portumna. 
No chief could maintain his bard as a part of his household in 
fitting consideration, and the possibility of lofty themes in cele- 
brating the power of a lord who made war on his own account 
against the Saxon monarch or a worthy rival had also vanished. 
The bard was reduced to the necessity of dividing his favors 
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among a considerable number, and to share the hospitality not 
only of the ancient gentry but of the humbler squireens. This 
O’Carolan did, and his wanderings for forty years included the 
greater part of the west and centre of Ireland, his favorite places 
of sojourning being almost all traceable in the titles of his poems. 
At one time near the close of his life he had in his audience a little, 
ungainly boy, who doubtless listened to the great harper with all 
his soul in his brilliant eyes, and who grew up to be Oliver Gold- 
smith and to record his wonder and admiration at the sight of 
the last of the Irish bards. The subject of his verse was the per- 
sonal praise of his entertainers, and it was inevitably lowered 
from the high themes of the early bards by the circumstances of 
their life. The spirit of the Celtic aristocracy was inevitably de- 
graded in some degree by their unfortunate condition. Vulgar 
drunkenness too often succeeded to high-spirited carousing, per- 
sonal brawls to gallant forays, and coarse profusion and reckless- 
ness to high-toned magnificence and generosity. The pictures of 
manners preserved in Miss Edgeworth’s novels, Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s sketches, and all the literature of half a century later 
give an idea of what the condition of society must have been 
in Carolan’s time. His duty was to contribute to the entertain- 
ment ;and although he preserved so much of his dignity as to be 
beyond all pecuniary reward, it was natural that he should sink 
sometimes into unworthy adulation, and confess, as in one of his 
verses : 


True to my host and to his cheer I prove, 
And as I find them must I praise them still.” 


It is true that there is a difference in the quality of his strains, 
and that he rises into a spirit of loftier compliment approaching 
that of the earlier bards when he has a worthy subject, as may be 
seen in his verses to the cup of O’Hara. He had also a sense of 
dignity to resent any churlish treatment, and to brand as a nig- 
gard any one who did not receive him with the consideration to 
which he was entitled. But a great part of his verse was un- 
fortunately employed in unworthy personal praise—although it 
might be said there is nothing approaching the humility of the 
dedications of contemporary English poets to their patrons. 

He was a poet, however, beyond this, and sufficient remains 
exist of his verses addressed to female beauty to show a genuine 
inspiration and a sweet fancy and tenderness. It is to be re- 
membered that Carolan was first educated as a musician and 
composer, and that it was only upon the challenge of a patron 
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that he composed his first piece of poetry, an account of a battle 
between fairies. Throughout his life his powers as a musician 
were considered of at least equal consequence to those as a poet, 
if not more so. But there is a spirit of graceful compliment and 
sincere feeling in his verses to Bridget Cruise, his first love, to 
his wife, to Grace Nugent, Gentle Mabel Kelley, and others, 
which recalls Burns, whom he also resembled in the spirit with 
which he celebrated good-fellowship and whiskey. The circum- 
stances of his life were unfortunate and calculated to degrade his 
genius, so that it is singular that even so much remains of genu- 
ine sincerity and depth of feeling. 

At the age of sixty-seven his wanderings were over. Broken 
in health, he made his way to’Alderford, the house of his earliest 
patron, Mrs. McDermott Roe, then over eighty years of age, to 
receive his last welcome. When confined to his bed he composed 
his last piece, “ Farewell to Music,” in a strain of remarkable 
tenderness and pathos. His wake was the grandest of his time. 
For four days open house was kept at Alderford. All the houses 
in the village were crowded, and tents and huts were erected on 
the green. Exhaustless barrels of whiskey were placed in the hall, 
where the corpse layin state. The greatest keeners of the country 
around raised their lamentations at the head of the coffin, and 
Mrs. McDermott Roe herself thought it no derogation to join 
the hired mourners in the lamentation over “her poor gentle- 
man, the head of all Irish music.” All the bards in Ireland came 
to celebrate in dirges the death of their master, and all the no- 
bility and gentry of the region, including, it is mentioned, sixty 
clergymen of various denominations, attended the funeral. On 
the fifth day the corpse was taken to the vault of the McDermott 
Roe family in Kilronan church with a following that extended 
for miles. A portrait of Carolan was taken in his later years 
by a Dutch artist of some celebrity—Van der Hagen. It repre- 
sents him with harp in hand and his sightless.eyes raised. The 
face is beardless and somewhat full, with an air of sweetness and 
serenity. The flowing locks and partially bald brow give it 
somewhat a resemblance to the portraits of Shakspere. With 
Turloch O’Carolan closed the long and honorable line of Irish 
bards. 
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GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
VI. 


WE have now brought the discussion of the Catholic Ideal of 
the church to a simple and direct issue on the question of its 
genuine and divine origin. In the Catholic Idea the note of 
apostolicity belongs exclusively to the one society which alone 
makes an exclusive claim to its possession. The specific differentia 
which constitutes this society and separates it from all others was 
given to it by its founders the apostles acting by the authority of 
Jesus Christ, therefore its origin or genesis is divine. The objec- 
tions against this thesis which we have to consider go against the 
arguments and proofs which sustain it and are intended to make 
way for a theory of the human origin of the distinctive and ex- 
clusive form of the Catholic Church. 

It is desirable to find some brief and sufficient formula which 
expresses in a manner convenient for the purposes of argument 
the whole specific difference of the Catholic Church by which it 
is.defined and distinguished from every other society. The apos- 
tolic succession in the Catholic episcopate will answer this pur- 
pose, if the exact sense of these terms be properly explained. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to define the term apostolic, 
in order to gain a distinct and adequate notion of what that is, 
which is supposed by the Catholic Idea to be handed down by 
the apostles to their successors. 

The fundamental notion underlying the conception of the 
apostolate is that Holy Order is a sacrament impressing an in- 
delible character. The apostles received this character from 
Jesus Christ, the fountain of all grace and power. The intrinsic 
essence of the character is true and proper priesthood, sacer- 
dotal consecration and power, the possession of a complete jus 
circa sacra. The one great act of priesthood is the offering of 
sacrifice, which in the New Law is accomplished by the consecra- 
tion of the appointed elements bread and wine in a mystical 
action, in which by divine power their substance is converted 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, who is thus 
made anew an oblation to the Father, and sacramentally received 
in the holy communion. The power of administering the other 
sacraments which depend on the sacerdotal character is included 
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in the power given over this greatest of sacraments. Annexed to 
this sacramental power is the power of teaching and ruling the 
mystical body of Christ, and of doing all which properly belongs 
to the office of a delegate and vicar of Christ, a mediator and am- 
bassador of reconciliation between God and men. The apostolate 
is the priesthood of the New Law, which Jesus Christ personally 
established by his sovereign authority. 

The Catholic episcopate is the continuation of the apostolate 
through the sacrament of ordination. The succession is the in- 
heritance by the bishops of the gifts and powers of the apostolate 
from the apostles who were the first founders and fathers of the 
sacerdotal order. 

Furthermore, as the apostles were a college strictly bound 
together in corporate unity under their prince, so, the Catholic 
episcopate is a hierarchy organized under its primate and supreme 
head. 

This is the Catholic doctrine of apostolic succession, and 
everything else distinctively Catholic is either virtually contained 
in it, or necessarily connected with it, so that it can stand as ex- 
pressive of the essential and specific difference of the Catholic 
Church. The episcopate is the seat of the life and perpetuity of 
the Catholic Church, the nucleus of its whole body, the principal 
organ of its soul, and of the Life-giving Spirit who created, pre- 
serves and governs it. Hence it is, that the apostolic origin, 
superiority over all the clergy and people by divine right, suc- 
cession from the apostles through episcopal ordination, and ex- 
clusive power of conferring the sacerdotal character and, trans- 
mitting the sacramental gifts in their fulness, of the Catholic 
episcopate, is a vital question and a pivot upon which turns the 
whole controversy respecting the true and genuine constitution 
of the church and the real nature of the Christian religion. This 
is especially the case in respect to the Evangelical Protestants. 
As for schismatics who maintain the lawful constitution of their 
sects under real or pretended bishops who have broken off from 
the unity of the hierarchy, their pretensions are easily disposed 
of by reasons drawn from their own admitted principles, and a 
more thorough and minute exposition of what is involved in the 
apostolic succession. The papacy is the summit of the episco- 
pate. Only those bishops who are in the communion of the 
Roman Church possess individually and collectively real episco- 
pal authority and are organized in corporate unity. All which 
relates specially to the prerogatives of the Roman bishop and the 
Roman Church can, therefore, be included under the general 
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head of the Catholic episcopate. In respect to all other doctrines 
whatsoever, it is plain that just as soon as the episcopate is recog- 
nized as the teaching body or ecclesia docens, all questions in regard 
to which Protestants differ from Catholics are settled at once. 
Even schismatical and heretical bishops, as a general rule, are, in 
respect to the heresies of Protestantism, Catholic in their teaching. 
Of the pseudo-episcopate existing among certain Protestant sects 
we make no account. 

The next step we have to take in our discussion, which will 
bring us nearer to the real issue, is to prove, that the true and 
genuine idea of apostolic succession in the Catholic episcopate 
cannot be a legitimate human development from a preceding in- 
determinate idea of the church and its essential constituents. If 
not the genuine and original ideal of the apostles, and divine, it is 
a profound alteration of it, illegitimate, a human invention wholly 
unauthorized and worthy of unreserved condemnation as a cor- 
ruption of the divine ideal of Christianity. 

To those who take a merely superficial view derived from the 
common Protestant conception of the church, it may reasonably 
appear that questions about the form of church government, cer- 
tain modes of worship, and external rites, are in their nature non- 
essential and indifferent. Whether a parish with a congregation 
meeting in one building, or a diocese containing a number of 
parishes be the unit of agglomeration, is in itself a matter of ex- 
pediency only. The same may be said of parity or diversity of 
rank and power in the clergy, and of the form of government, of 
appointment and ordination of ministers, and whatever belongs 
to regular organization. One may very reasonably regard a 
loose congregational system, an order like that of Presbyterians 
or Methodists, an episcopal constitution in which all bishops are 
equal, one in which there are metropolitans, primates, patriarchs, 
or a universal primate, as so many lawful diversities of exterior 
order, and only to be compared with each other in reference to 
their fitness and sufficiency for the ends to be accomplished by 
Christian association. 

Simpler or more elaborate manners of public worship, with 
or without ecclesiastical vestments, symbols, ceremonies, liturgi- 
cal forms, concurrence of the arts ; may be regarded as matters of 
taste, propriety, expediency only. Every one of all these exter- 
nals can be looked upon as subject to human development, volun- 
tary determination, variety and change according to the diversi- 
ties of times and places. The actual modes and ways introduced 
by the apostles themselves, in this view, need not be regarded as 
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established by them with binding and perpetual force of law. In 
fact, even such ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s Supper for in- 
stance, and some kind of ministry for preaching and presiding, 
as are considered to be of divine institution are not, in this view, 
of essential importance. Quakers, who reject these things, can 
be considered as belonging to the church and possessing the es- 
sentials of Christian religion. Indeed, many Evangelical Protes- 
tants have a high admiration for their society and regard them as 
being some of the very best of Christian people. 

If we suppose, now, for the sake of argument, that the con- 
ception of the church which underlies and justifies this liberal 
and wide view now so very prevalent, truly represents the 
apostolic and divine idea of Christianity as a visible religion, we 
must allow that the general theory of Guizot and others, that the 
apostles left the church to follow the laws of a human, natu- 
ral evolution and development, becomes tenable and probable. 
According to this conception, a few dogmas, a certain number of 
principles and moral precepts, with a few external ordinances, 
and an inspired book from which each one may learn all the 
truth he can, make up the substance of the Christian religion. 
This was given by the apostles and is unalterable. The develop- 
ment has been left to work itself out ina human mode. Accept 
the premises, and the conclusion is just. We admit, that in point 
of fact, there is a. legitimate, historical development in Chris- 
tianity, in respect to many things, and even in respect to doc- 
trine. But we take exception to Guizot’s theory of development 
in respect to two things. First, we maintain that a uniform, 
simultaneous and noiseless development in doctrine, government 
and rites could not have taken place by evolution from the sup- 
posed primordial germ. Such a germ must have developed by 
no determinate intrinsic force, but by objective, extrinsic aug- 
mentation, and under various conditions must have been multi- 
form, successive, and sensibly manifest so as to make its sound 
distinctly audible and its aspects visible. Second, the develop- 
ment could not possibly have resulted in the system which hinges 
on the apostolic succession of the Catholic episcopate. It is this 
second point which we intend to take up at the present moment. 

This doctrine of apostolic succession as we have previously 
defined it is intrinsically wedded not only to a conception of the 
church wholly different from the one just noticed, but also toa 
radically different Christian theology from_that of Evangelical 
Protestants. This difference respects the fundamental doctrine 
of justification. The root of justification is faith. But the Ca- 
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tholic idea of faith is wholly different from the Lutheran notion 
which has been declared to be “the article of the standing or 
falling church.” Faith is a firm belief of all that God has reveal- 
ed, and the proximate rule of faith is the authority of the church 
seated in the Catholic episcopate. Again, justification is through 
the sacrament of baptism, and the command with the right to 
baptize all nations was given to the apostles and their successors. 
Again, the grace of baptism when lost by mortal sin must be re- 
covered by the sacrament of penance, also committéd to the Ca- 
tholic episcopate. A Christian is justified by works and not faith 
alone. He must fulfil all the righteousness of the New Law. 
This Law is promulgated by the Catholic episcopate, and their 
universal precepts made obligatory under pain of sin are includ- 
ed in it. 

One most important part of the law is to worship God by sac- 
rifice, and another is to receive the body and blood of Christ. 
The divine Eucharist which is both sacrifice and sacrament is 
committed to the Catholic episcopate, with exclusive power to 
consecrate priests who can offer the sacrifice and provide the sac- 
rament for the faithful. Furthermore, although some of the sac- 
raments do not depend on the agency of a person possessing sa- 
cerdotal character for their validity, and the sacerdotal character 
itself even in its fulness as possessed by a bishop may remain and 
be transmitted in a sect; yet, there is no lawful administration or 
reception of sacraments except that which is sanctioned by the 
Catholic episcopate, so that deliberate and wilful violation of the 
laws of this supreme authority by abusing sacraments and sacra- 
mental gifts involves the guilt of sacrilege. 

This is Catholic doctrine.. Now, it is a contradiction in terms 
to suppose this doctrine and any different one, half-Catholic or 
wholly Protestant, to be at the same time genuine Christian doc- 
trine. It and they are mutually exclusive. It is not mere modi- 
fications, adjuncts or even integral parts of religion which are in 
question, but the very essence and that which springs from the 
essence to complete the specific being and nature of the true 
Christian religion. The primary question of the way of salvation 
is involved. 

Now, let any one who calls himself an Evangelical Protestant 
with any show of propriety, state as he pleases what constitutes 
the essence of the Gospel of Christ, he must admit that this Gos- 
pel has been clearly and distinctly revealed, was clearly taught 
by the apostles, and understood and believed by their disciples. 
Reduce it to the minimum, and leave as much as possible to de- 
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velopment, to the working of the human intellect upon the truth 
revealed, to the voluntary determinations of the human will ap- 
plying and putting into exercise principles and ethical precepts, 
yet this essential gospel must be supposed preserved in its integ- 
rity. It may be said, that it has been always and is still preserv- 
ed in its integrity under all modifications of Christianity which 
the objector consents to call orthodox. Still, this is not enough. 
It is necessary that it should be made clearly manifest, that the 
essential gospel is truly the whole gospel, that nothing else is es- 
sential, and that in embracing it, one is secure that he has all 
which is necessary to salvation. That which the apostles left un- 
determined and subject to human development must have been 
known to be undetermined. A legitimate development must 
have left the essential Gospel intact and unaltered. An alteration 
is not a development, it is a substantial change. The substitution 
of the Catholic Idea of Christianity for the supposed primitive 
idea set forth by the theory we are opposing, would have been a 
most radical, essential and substantial change, the founding of a 
new religion and a new church specifically different from the old 
and genuine apostolic church and religion. This change must 
have been devised and carried out by men who had wholly de- 
parted from the teaching and intuitions of the apostles, innovators, 
ambitious, criminal, possessed of extraordinary ability and craft, 
during the interval between the beginning of the second and the 
end of the third century. 

There being no historical evidence that such a change did take 
place, and the theory that it must have taken place being as- 
sumed @ priori, the arguments for it are necessarily those of nega- 
tive and sceptical criticism. It may have taken place, it is ar- 
gued, because there is no demonstrative, documentary evidence 
that it did not. The burden of proof is thus thrown on us. We 
are required to furnish a series of documentary proofs reach- 
ing back from A.D. 300 or some date near to this, to the 
apostolic age, proving an unbroken Catholic tradition of that 
ideal of Christianity which is contained in the doctrine of aposto- 
lic succession in the sacerdotal and episcopal hierarchy. Where 
written documents are obscure or silent, it is inferred that the 
Catholic idea was absent from the mind of the writers and from 
| the common belief of Christians at the time they were written. 
The first who explicitly teaches any one point of specific Catholic 
doctrine is supposed to have invented it or taken it from others 
as a new doctrine. Thus, there is an apparent tracing of one 
doctrine or law or usage after another to a human origin, a his- 
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tory of the development, which to the unwary and unlearned ap- 
pears specious and plausible. Then, again, every historical fact, 
and every written statement is carefully searched for and sub- 
jected to critical manipulation, which can be made to appear as 
evidence against the Catholic tradition, so as to break its uni- 
formity and continuity, and thus disconnect the earliest period of 
Christianity from which we have received but few documents, 
from the ages next in succession, and so favor the theory of a 
general and silent change during the first two or three centuries. 
This is precisely the method followed by the purely rationalistic 
critics who attack the books of the New Testament, the primary 
dogmas of the creeds, and all that part of the substance of the 
Christian religion which Evangelical Protestants hold to be essen- 
tial, all of which they make out to be a merely natural develop- 
ment during the first two centuries, which was begun by the 
apostles themselves, from germs in the ideas and teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and other elements, Jewish, pagan, and philosophi- 
cal, and from which resulted the Christianity of the third, fourth 
and fifth centuries, with its dogmatic, ritual and hierarchical con- 
stitution. This theory is more thorough and consistent than the 
other. Its hiding place is in the supposed chasm between the 
middle of the first century and the end of the second, unbridged 
by authentic historical tradition, by which we are cut off from 
certain knowledge of even the history and real teaching of Christ 
himself, except that which a-riori theories and sceptical criticism 
can arrive at by the rationalistic method. There is no work more 
important and necessary at the present time than the one which 
is employed upon the demonstration of the historical continuity 
of the divine religion from the birth of Jesus Christ to the con- 
version of Constantine. True history brought together from all 
accessible sources, sound reasoning, and a really enlightened criti- 
cism based on solid learning, all directed and co-ordinated by 
sure principles and rules of rational philosophy and logic, are 
the means by which the pseudo-rationalism of sceptics and unbe- 
lievers must be opposed and refuted. We are not concerned, 
however, at present, with anything except that theory which ac- 
cepts one half of Christianity as divine and sets aside the other 
half ashuman. This second half could not have been added to 
the first half in the earliest age as a development either legitimate 
or illegitimate, by an evolution and determination of indetermi- 
nate elements in the apostolic church, or by an accretion from ele- 
ments foreign to apostolic Christianity. The two hemispheres 
have an intrinsic relation and connection with each other, a com- 
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mon origin, and must stand or fall together. In fact the most 
obvious and simple and generally intelligible demonstration of 
the divine origin of the first half depends on the historical evi- 
dence that the second half is of apostolic origin. Wherefore, the 
argument which proves this last point against the semi-evangeli- 
‘ cal theory really overthrows the -infidel, rationalistic theory of 
Gibbon and his modern successors, although this is not our direct 
end in arguing with those who positively and firmly hold to the 
evidences of the credibility and the actually divine origin and 
truth of Christianity. 

The apostolic succession of the Catholic episcopate as a plural 
unity in corporate organization, radically constituted by un- 
broken transmission within itself’ through ordination, of the 
plenitude of the sacerdotal character, is the axis of the entire 
sphere. The existence of this Catholic episcopate in the ante- 
Nicene period, with the unbroken tradition of all the churches in 
all parts of the world, attested by every document and monument 
of Christian antiquity, that it was of apostolic and divine institu- 
tion, gives irrefragable and demonstrative evidence that it suc- 
ceeded to the apostolate. Gibbon says: 


“The advantages of this episcopal form of government, which appears 
to have been introduced before the end of the first century, were so obvious 
and important for the future greatness, as well as the present peace, of 
Christianity, that it was adopted without delay by all the societies which 
were already scattered over the empire, had acquired in a very early period 
the sanction of antiquity, (nulla ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as 
well as a maxim since the time of Tertullian and Irenzus) and is still re- 
vered by the most powerful churches, both of the East and of the West, as 
a primitive and even as a divine establishment.” Of the prelates of the 
third century he says: “ They exalted the unity and power of the church, as 
it was represented in the EPISCOPAL OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed 
an equal and undivided portion. Princes and magistrates, it was often re- 
peated might boast an earthly claim toa transitory dominion ; it was the 
episcopal authority alone which was derived from the Deity, and extended 
itself over this and another world. The bishops weye the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the 
high-priests of the Mosaic law.” * 


In speaking of the particular topic of miracles, Gibbon makes 
‘some remarks which are applicable in a wide and general sense 
to our whole matter of discussion. He observes that to a writer 
like himself, assuming the position of an impartial historian, there 
exists a difficulty in the way of 


“ Adopting such a theory as may reconcile the interest of religion with 
* Decline and Fall, ch, xv. 
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that of reason, of making a proper application of that theory, and of defin- 
ing with precision the limits of that happy period, exempt from error and 
from deceit, to which we might be disposed to extend the gift of super- 
natural powers. From the first of the fathers to the last of the popes, a 
succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles is continued 
. without interruption ; and the progress of superstition was so gradual, and 
almost imperceptible, that we know not in what particular link we should 
break the chain of tradition. Every age bears testimony to the wonderful 
events by which it was distinguished, and its testimony appears no less 
weighty and respectable than that of the preceding generation, till we are 
insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, if in the eighth or the 
twelfth century we deny to the Venerable Bede or the holy Bernard, the 
same degree of confidence which, in the second century, we had so liberal- 
ly granted to Justin or to Irenzus.” 


Mr. Gibbon, a little later on, gives the reason why miracles 
must be supposed to have ceased : 


“And yet, since every friend to revelation is persuaded of the reality, 
and every reasonable man is convinced of the cessation, of miraculous 
powers, it is evident that there must have been some period in which they 
were either suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the Christian church.” 


When he wrote, it was expedient to use cautious language. 
His incredulity pierces through the thin veil of a decent respect 
for the prevailing belief of Englishmen, and is plainly enough in- 
timated in a paragraph a little further on, where he extends the 
conclusion in respect to the incredibility of post-apostolic mira- 
cles to the miraculous and the supernatural in general. 


“In modern times, a latent and even involuntary scepticism adheres to 
the most pious dispositions. Their admission of supernatural truths is 
much less an active consent than a cold and passive acquiescence. Accus- 
tomed long since to observe and to respect the invariable order of nature, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not sufficiently prepared to sus- 
tain the visible action of the Deity.” 


This explains the whole theory of that part of the great his- 
torical work of Gibbon which treats of Christianity. The facts 
are reduced toa minimum, and what remains is explained and 
accounted for on natural principles, by natural causes. Gibbon’s 
successors are much more bold, outspoken, and thoroughgo- 
ing, but they use his key. It seems to us, moreover, that Guizot 
and Milman, the great admirers and editors of Gibbon have de- 
rived their modified theory from the study of his history. The 
supernatural origin and character of Catholicism must be denied. 
It must have had a natural origin and development. Therefore, 
difficult as it is totrace the process to its beginnings, difficult as it 
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is to break the links of tradition, an effort must be made to do 
this by criticism. Dr. Milman, in his Preface to the History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in a few words describes 
the middle position of the Protestant theory between pure ra- 
tionalism and Catholicism : 


“Christianity proclaims its divine author chiefly in its first origin and 
development. When it had once received its impulse from above—when it 
had once been infused into the minds of its first teachers—when it had 
gained full possession of its first disciples—when it had gained full pos- 
session of the reason and affections of the favored few—it might be—and 
to the Protestant, the rational Christian, it is impossible to define when it 


really was—left to make its way by its native force, under the ordinary 
secret agencies of all-ruling Providence.” 


We have already stated what the outcome and issue of this 
general and somewhat vague idea, disconnecting apostolic Chris- 
tianity from the Catholicity of the third and fourth centuries, 
must be, when made definite, exact and tangible. That the two 
are different is assumed 4 priori, from a preconceived conception 
of Christianity which is not historical, traditional or Catholic, but 
fabricated from personal and private opinions and justified by a 
peculiar interpretation of the Holy Scripture together with indi- 
vidual religious experience. A change might have taken place, 
and, although it is impossible to show when or how it took 
place, it must have taken place in order that Christianity should 
have become so transformed within the first three or four centu- 
ries of its existence. The very notion of such a transformation 
implies an essential and substantial alteration in the idea and plan 
of the apostles and of their Master. It implies a new conception 
and a new foundation of a great and world-wide religion, con- 
structed upon the site of apostolic Christianity, making use of 
everything in it which could be made serviceable, and retaining 
some resemblance to it, but as different from it as the Augustan 
empire was from the primitive Roman commonwealth. Such a 
transformation could not have taken place. There are no ade- 
quate causes to account for it. There are many causes which 
must necessarily have prevented it. There are sufficient and 
conclusive proofs that it did not take place, and there are no 
counter evidences which have ever been adduced which can bear 
examination. Merely considered as an exterior change in or- 
ganization and form of worship it could not have taken place 
silently, uniformly and universally,even if there were no posi- 
tive law established by the apostles to prevent such a modifica- 
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tion. But it could not have been a purely exterior transforma- 
tion. If it did occur, it involved a dogmatic and doctrinal change, 
a change of fundamental laws, of sacraments, of the positive insti- 
tutions of Christ, of the way and conditions of salvation, of the 
rule of faith, of the essence of the Christian religion. The entire 
type and idea of Christianity prevalent in the second century 
could not have been transformed in the third, that which was 
universal in the first could not have been transformed in the 
second. It is historically certain that the Christianity of the 
third and fourth centuries is one and the same. The first four 
centuries, therefore, may be taken ‘as one, like the four gospels. 
The more abundant documents, with their more explicit state- 
ments, and their fuller record of historical facts, which are extant 
from the middle and later portions of this primitive age illustrate 
and explain the scantier and more obscure testimonies of the 
earliest times. The theory of Gibbon, Milman and Guizot, of a 
progressive change and modification resulting in the hierarchical 
organization and claim of apostolical succession prevailing in the 
third century, is purely fanciful and borrowed from the variaus 
stages and phases of alteration in the ecclesiastical order which 
resulted from the schisms of the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. 
First, a kind of congregationalism is conjectured to have existed, 
then a kind of presbyterianism, followed by a sort of low-church 
episcopalianism, which grew into a high-church ritualistic episco- 
palianism, then was developed into the form of the Greek church, 
into Gallicanism, and finally into ultramontane catholicism. The 
most essential part of this theory is that which respects the transi- 
tion from the presbyterian to the episcopal organization of the 
church. It is here that the principal effort is made to break the 
link of tradition and apostolical succession. And we shall next 
proceed to examine the chief allegations from ecclesiastical his- 
tory by which this theory is sustained, and to prove more fully 
that this supposed transition did not take place, and from the 
very nature of the case could not have been accomplished. 





THE PRESENT GENERATION. 


Was it always as now ? modern folk I cannot understand. 
Only the old are childish, alas! the children are old. 
SCHILLER. 
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CHRISTIAN ART. 
RAPHAEL. 


RAPHAEL SANZIO, who divides with Michelangelo the palm 
of the first painter the world of art has yet seen, was a native 
of Urbino, a country-town in the Romagna, lying between the 
eastern slope of the Apennine chain and the Adriatic, in the 
direction of Fano and Sinigaglia. His father, Giovanni Santi, 
was himself a painter of ho mean powers, several of whose works 
are even now regarded as creditable to the age he lived in. His 
son Raphael was born April 6, 1483, in a house still shown 
to the traveller. His predilection for art was early manifested, 
his father being his first instructor. But his mother dying when 
he was four, and his father when he was twelve, years of age, 
young Raphael was placed by his guardians in the studio of 
Perugino at Perugia, where he studied for some eight years with 
a diligence which never forsook him through life. In the few 
works that have been identified as belonging to the early period 
of his studies his style, of course, much resembled that of his 
master. One of them, the “Sposalizio,” or Espousals of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, now in the Brera collection at 
‘ Milan, is a close imitation, yet with certain well-marked differ- 
ences, of a picture of Perugino’s now in the Musée at Caen in 
France. Raphael’s rendering of the impressive scene is familiar 
to print-collectors. At the foot of a flight of steps leading up 
toa polygonal temple the high-priest is uniting the holy pair. 
Joseph, his miraculously flowering wand in one hand, is placing 
the ring on the finger of his bride with the other. She, sur- 
rounded by her maids, who are only a degree less beautiful and 
graceful than herself, accepts the pledge with sweet composure 
and lowly reverence. Behind St. Joseph all the disappointed 
suitors are breaking the barren wands that indicate the choice of 
Heaven not to have fallen upon them. The Virgin stands at the 
high-priest’s right hand ; but, curiously enough, in the Caen pic- 
ture of the scene by Perugino she is standing at his left, as a 
bride in Italy would do at the present time; for, as many of our 
readers doubtless know, in the old-fashioned churches of that 
country, where the sexes are separated, the women occupy the 
epistle side of the sacred edifice. Another picture, less impor- 
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tant, indeed, but hardly less characteristic of the painter’s early 
style, belongs to the same period, or is even a year earlier, and 
is now in the National Collection, London. It is called “The 
Young Knight’s Dream.” A youth in armor lies asleep on ‘his 
shield underneath a laurel-tree. Duty, in the shape of a sedate 
woman, approaches his head and offers him a naked. sword and a 
book. Near his feet stands Pleasure, a younger and gayer wo- 
man, presenting him with a flower and bidding him enjoy him- 
self. The knight is a model of unsophisticated and noble youth. 
The background is filled with a rocky landscape suggestive of 
Italian mountain-scenery. ; 

In the autumn of 1504 Raphael made his first acquaintance 
with Florence, carrying with him a letter of introduction from 
the Duchess of Sora, sister of his patron, the reigning Duke of 
Urbino, to Soderini, the gonfaloniere of the republic. Fra Bar- 
tolomeo was then at the height of his fame; Da Vinci, also, had 
begun his celebrated “ Battle of the Standard” in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. From these great artists, as subsequently from Michel- 
angelo, young Raphael learnt to improve the manner he had 
acquired from Perugino; and from that period his work enters 
into its second or Florentine style. The chief portion of his time 
for the next four years was passed in Florence, with an occasional 
visit to Perugia, Urbino, and Bologna, in which last place he 
contracted a lasting friendship with Francia. Before the close of 
this period Michelangelo had finished his “ Cartoon of Pisa” in 
the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence—a work which fascinated every 
art-student for a long time after, and no doubt had a perceptible 
influence on Raphael’s impressionable mind. Among the works 
he executed at this time may be mentioned a famous Madonna 
painted for the altar of the Servites at Perugia (1505), and now at 
Blenheim Palace, near Oxford. The Madonna with her Son is 
enthroned under a baldacchino of state, supported on right and 
left by St. John Baptist and St. Nicholas—a composition full of 
beauty and dignity. Tothesame period also belong several other 
exquisite Madonnas of a more domestic character, representing 
the Holy Family in homely circumstances, grouped in a meadow, 
in a garden, under a palm-tree; the little Baptist, St. Joseph, 
and, less frequently, St. Elizabeth in attendance. At Munich a 
great picture in the painter’s Florentine style presents a group 
arranged in a pyramidal form. Above and behind the Madonna 
and St. Elizabeth, who are kneeling on either side of the infant 
Christ and the Baptist, stands St. Joseph looking down and leaning 


on his staff. This is the Canigiani Madonna ; its somewhat formal 
VOL. XXXI.—52 
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arrangement is redeemed by the beauty of its several portions, the 
playful affection of the children, the tender solicitude of the 
mothers, and the fostering care of St. Joseph. In all, Raphael 
painted above thirty pictures during his residence at Florence 
and before he was twenty-five years old. 

In 1508 he transferred his residence to Rome at the invitation 
of Julius II., to whom the architect Bramante had recommended 
the rising young painter as the man best fitted to execute the 
pope’s large designs for the decoration of the Vatican. In the 
same year, also, Michelangelo was brought to Rome to deco. 
rate the Sistine Chapel in the same palace. The commencement 
of Raphael’s Roman residence nearly equally divides his life, 
from the date of his entering Perugino’s studio to his premature 
death at the age of thirty-seven. In attempting to give an intelli- 
gible account of the numerous works of art he achieved during 
the short space of those twelve years, the selection of the most 
important is of course all that our limits will permit. It was the 
period of the painter’s most fertile production in fresco and in 
oil. Most of his works are familiar, in name at least, to a number 
of persons who have never seen the originals, and who may be 
naturally supposed to be desirous of knowing something about 
them. With this view we shall briefly describe as many of them 
as our space will allow us. Upwards of thirty years have elapsed 
since the writer of these lines had the privilege of examining the 
work of Raphael; but there are occasions when the impression 
made upon the memory can be effaced only with life. 

We begin with the frescoes in the stanze, or chambers, for- 
merly occupied by the popes, but which now bear the name of 
Raphael. These are four in number, on the third floor of that 
part of the palace which Nicholas V. and Sixtus IV. had rebuilt. 
These stanze are approached by open corridors, or galleries, term- 
ed /oggie, to which we shall presently return, as they contain an 
important part of Raphael’s decorations. The Stanza or Camera 
della Segnatura was the first submitted to Raphael's treatment, 
and was finished in 1511. The ceiling is adorned with eight pic- 
tures, or groups of allegorical figures, selected in harmony with 
the general dedication of the hall to those lofty pursuits of mind 


which in a manner dominate all others: theology, philosophy, © 


poetry, and jurisprudence. Each of the four sides of the hall is 
covered by a picture (fifteen feet in height by twenty-five in 
width) representing one of these subjects. “Theology” is an 
elaborate composition, divided into two parts. In the upper, im- 
mediately beneath the Eternal Father and the heavenly choirs, 
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Christ is enthroned between his Mother and the Baptist, and in 
the midst of a circle of patriarchs and prophets of the Old Law 
and apostles of the New. The upper portion of the picture is 
connected with the lower by the mystic Dove, symbol of the 
Divine Spirit by whose agency “peace is made through the 
blood of the cross, both as to the things on earth and the things 
that are in heaven” (Col. i. 20). Below is an altar, on which re- 
poses the Blessed Sacrament; and on either side extends an au- 
gust circle of popes, bishops, and doctors of the church in solemn 
council. On the outside of the great assembly are numerous 
spectators of all ages, some listening, others disputing among 
themselves. To the presence of the Holy Sacrament is to be as- 
cribed the common but incorrect title of the picture, the “ Dis- 
puta del Sacramento.” Thesubject isnot restricted to that sacred 
mystery ; it includes the principal representatives of all theology 
in every age. On the wall dedicated to philosophy the “ School 
of Athens” represents the master-minds of ancient Greece gather- 
ed together in a vast hall in the Bramante style of architecture ; 
Plato and Aristotle occupy the centre of the elevated dais; near 
Plato is Socrates, demonstrating with his fingers a proposition to ° 
Alcibiades, whose easy, voluptuous figure serves as a foil to the 
severer attitudes of the philosophers. Arts and sciences occupy 
the lower foreground. On.the spectator’s left is Pythagoras, the 
centre of a group of his contemporaries and disciples. On the 
right Archimedes is stooping down to construct a geometrical 
figure on the ground, his massive bald head a portrait of Bra- 
mante. Near him Zoroaster and Ptolemy are carrying, one a ce- 
lestial, the other a terrestrial globe. At their side, close to the 
edge of the fresco, is the portrait of Raphael himself in atten- 
dance on his master, Perugino, the representative of art. In the 
midst of all, reclining on the steps, is Diogenes, the Cynic, in 
character, shunning and shunned by the company about him. 
The animation infused into the whole, its masterly grouping and 
the absence of all formality, mark this picture as one of the high- 
est efforts of Italian art. 

Upon another wall, about the window and over it, poetry is 
depicted as a scene on Mount Parnassus, in which Apollo is 
seated under a group of laurel-trees, playing the violin. About 
him are gathered the poets of classical antiquity and of modern 
Italy. Old Homer is declaiming verses which a youth is eagerly 
taking down. Near him is Dante’s solemn head, crowned with a 
laurel-wreath, not far from Virgil’s more genial countenance. 
Those are the epic poets. The lyric include Sappho, Corinna, 
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and Petrarch in one group; Pindar, Horace, and perhaps Catul- 
lus, in another. If “ Theology” and “ Philosophy” are distin- 
guished by dignity, “ Poetry” is unsurpassed in its inimitable 
gracefulness. As the representative of law, or jurisprudence, a 
single picture was rendered impracticable by the position of the 
window. In the space above it, therefore, three of the cardinal 
virtues, prudence, fortitude, and temperance, are made the sub- 
ject of typical groups, and on either side of it civil and ecclesias- 
tical law are represented—the one by Gregory XI. (a portrait of 
Julius II.) delivering the Decretals to a consistorial advocate, 
and the other by Justinian handing the Pandects to Tribonianus. 

The stanza next taken in hand was that of Heliodorus, so nam- 
ed from the principal fresco introduced into it, representing the 
expulsion of the sacrilegious courtier of King Seleucus from the 
Jewish temple (2 Mach. iii. 25). The messengers of divine 
justice are upon him, one of them riding over him, two others 
with scourges ready to apply to him, while the proceeds of his 
robbery are scattered upon the pavement. By an artistic license 
Pope Julius is introduced: on the opposite side in his sedia gesta- 
toria, surrounded by his court, and looking upon the scene of 
action as on a distant vision, apart altogether from the emotion 
which agitates the crowd of persons present in the temple. An- 
other remarkable fresco, disposed around and above the window, 
is the “ Miracle of Bolsena,” commemorative of the legend that 
in the year 1263, while an unbelieving priest was celebrating Mass 
in presence of the people in the church of Sta. Christina at 
Bolsena, the consecrated Host dropped blood. The group is a 
very striking one. One end of the altar is turned to the specta- 
tor. On his left the tall, graceful figure of the young priest is 
drawing slightly backwards on his perceiving what has occurred ; 
he raises his right hand, still grasping the Host with his left, with 
evident astonishment and irresolution and a shade of self-re- 
proach. Directly opposite him kneels the pope (again Raphael’s 
patron, Julius II.), perceiving the occurrence in perfect faith and 
betraying no astonishment. Two cardinals behind him look on 
with much the same expression ; while among the attendants on 
either side some have become aware of the miraculous incident, 
and some have not. An examination of their faces at once shows 
to which class each of them belongs. “The whole picture,” says 
Leslie (Hand-Book for Young Painters), “is made up of episodes of 
dignity, of grace, and of tenderness such as the mind of Raphael 
could alone supply, and which render this, though the theme is 
unfavorable, one of the very finest of his works.” A third il- 
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lustrative example of the triumph of the Christian Church and its 
doctrine is afforded by the fresco on another wall of the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro. \n it Attila is represented as turned back from the 
walls of Rome by the peaceable remonstrances of St. Leo, who is 
acting under the visible protection of SS. Peter and Paul. The 
fourth side of the chamber represents the deliverance of St. Peter 
from prison. On the ceiling are delineated, in four simple and 
grand compositions, promises made by God to Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses, also prefiguring the future glory of the 
church. The whole stanza was finished in 1514. In drawing, 
color, and execution it contains the finest of Raphael’s frescoes. 

Julius II. was by this time dead, and Leo X. sat on the ponti- 
fical throne. The change made no difference as to Raphael’s em- 
ployment. The stanze went on, but more slowly, on account 
of numerous other, commissions entrusted to the busy painter. 
That named Dell’ Jncendio, and finished in 1517, contains a pic- 
ture of a historical conflagration in the Borgo (a suburb of Rome, 
near the Vatican) said to have been miraculously extinguished 
by Leo IV. A victory at Ostia over the Saracens, gained under 
the same pope, and two memorable passages in the life of Leo 
III., complete the wall-fresco subjects in this stanza. But a small 
part of their execution is the work of Raphael, who by this time 
had a large school of pupils, and set them to work out his de- 
signs. The fourth stanza, di Costantino, was not finished till 
after the master’s death. A word must be added about the 
loggie in the Vatican, which we mentioned a little while ago 
as containing some of Raphael’s work, or at least of his designs. 
The /oggie are open galleries running round three sides of the 
court of St. Damasus, the oldest part of the Vatican palace, and 
consisting of several stories. By the second of these access is 
gained to the stanze; and this story Raphael was commissioned 
by Leo to decorate. Up the sides and round the windows on the 
inner wall are arabesque ornaments, festoons of fruit and flow- 
ers, various animals, grouped in forms of the most playful fancy, 
though now much injured by time. A variety of stucco orna- 
ments in relief represent subjects taken from classical mythology. 
The vaulted ceiling and its numerous cupolas are covered with 
a series of Scripture incidents ona small scale, chiefly from the 
Old Testament, and known as “ Raphael’s Bible.” The master’s 
hand furnished the drawings, and five of his best pupils copied 
them in their places. 

Raphael was now a great man in Roman society as well as in 
art. He had built a house for himself near the Vatican, where he 
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received cardinals, men of letters, and distinguished artists. He 
rejoiced in visits from Da Vinci and Fra Bartolomeo; he corre- 
sponded with Francia and with Albrecht Diirer. Cardinal da 
Bibbiena consented to his marriage with Maria da Bibbiena, the 
cardinal’s niece, with a handsome dowry; and only the lady’s 
early death put an end to the project. But nothing of all this 
success, which might have cooled the ardor of many men for in- 
cessant work, seems ever to have interrupted the application of 
the painter to his fascinating art. In order to introduce a little 
variety into our narrative we shall now depart for a moment 
from the strictly chronological order, and, instead of following 
him with his great series of decorations for the Sistine Chapel, 
shall first give a rapid sketch of some of the most celebrated 
easel-pictures, by which he is probably more widely known at the 
present day. We shall then return to the series of his cartoons. 

We begin with a Holy Family, now in the Museum, Madrid, 
painted during Raphael’s residence in Rome, and reckoned his 
finest representation of the subject. The group is seated in the 
foreground; behind is the cottage, with St. Joseph at the win- 
dow. The infant Christ is on his Mother's knee, one foot resting 
in his cradle; the little Baptist offers him fruits in his panther’s 
skin. The aged Elizabeth kneels a little behind the Madonna. 
This exquisite picture was once in the possession of Charles I. of 
England, and after his death was purchased for $10,000 by Philip 
IV. of Spain, who on seeing it exclaimed, “ This is my pearl!” 
Hence the name of “ The Pearl” has attached to it:ever since; 
and “never was the serious gentleness of the Blessed Virgin- 
Mother, her beauty of form, her purity of soul, better portrayed,” 
in the opinion of Mr. Ford. The same gallery contains a superb 
example of the Madonna enthroned, in Raphael’s latest style. 
On her left stands St. Jerome in the act of reading in a book, 
which has been apparently interrupted by the entrance of the 
archangel Raphael on the other side, leading by the hand, and 
presenting at the throne, young Tobias, the very impersonation 
of youthful and confiding innocence. His traditional fish is in 
his hand; hence the title of the picture, “ Del Pesce ”"—“ Of the 
Fish.” The infant Christ turns to welcome him, and at the same 
time keeps his left hand on the book, as if to mark the place. 

The Madonna of Foligno is one of the best-known paintings in 
the world, and one of the noblest. Executed originally for the 
Franciscan church of the Ara-Cceli in Rome, it now hangs in the 
Vatican gallery. Its history adds to its interest. The painter 
was commissioned by Sigismund Conti, of Foligno, private secre- 
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tary to Julius II., and an author and patron of learning, to exe- 
cute a votive picture as an expression of his gratitude for a nar- 
row escape from a meteor or thunderbolt which had fallen near 
him at Foligno. The Madonna is seated on clouds, and surround- 
ed by angels in heavenly glory. Her beautiful Child rests on her 
lap and in her arms. Below her feet, in the distance, is the town 
of Foligno, in a landscape spanned by a rainbow, and on which a 
harmless thunderbolt is falling from a storm-cloud. The spec- 
tator sees on his right hand the kneeling figure of the donor, 
a portrait evidently from the life; his upraised face and joined 
palms expressing the humblest and deepest gratitude. Behind 
him stands his patron, St. Jerome, who lays one hand on the 
donor’s head, and with the other presents him to the group 
above. On the other side of the picture St. John Baptist is 
pointing to the Lamb of God; and in front of him St. Francis 
kneels in ecstasy and invokes blessings and graces on the audience 
outside. In the central foreground stands one of the winged 
cherubs Raphael had the secret of painting, holding a tablet for 
an inscription, and looking upwards to his companions above 
with that indefinable union of intellect and innocence which dis- 
tinguish Raphael’s cherubs even above Murillo’s. One, but only 
one, greater picture of the Incarnation was conceived and exe- 
cuted by the master, as we shall presently have occasion to see. 
It may perhaps be worth adding that the grateful donor died 
(1512) the year after making his offering; and many years after- 
wards his grand-niece, Suora Anna Conti, obtained leave to 
remove the picture from the Ara-Ceeli to the convent at Foligno, 
whence it was swept off by the French revolutionary army 
along with other art-plunder, and at the general restoration of 
such plunder, in 1815, was placed in the Vatican collection. 

The Madonna of Foligno is surpassed in beauty of expression 
only by the Madonna of “San Sisto.” It was painted in one of 
the last years of the master’s life, for the monks of San Sisto at 
Piacenza. Internal evidence shows that it was the work of Ra- 
phael’s own hand throughout; no preliminary study or cartoon 
was made for it; it grew direct from the suggestion of his mind, 
favored by the executive skill of hand gained by five-and-twenty 
years’ incessant and intense devotion to the practice of his art. 
No sacred picture is more familiar in copies and engravings, yet 
neither copy nor engraving gives even approximately a concep- 
tion of the surpassing loveliness and majesty of the original. 
There stands the Madonna, “the transfigured woman,” as Mrs. 
Jameson finely says, “at once completely woman and something 
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more; an abstraction of power and purity and love, poised on 
the empurpled air, requiring no other support, and looking out 
with her melancholy, loving mouth, her slightly-dilated, sibylline 
eyes, quite through the universe to the end and consummation 
of all things.” 


“ There is a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun; 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder laboring up.” 


Observe the far-away look, the silent sorrow, in the immortal 
eyes of the Child enthroned on her heart; he looks what he is— 
“the world’s rejected guest.” Sixtus, the martyr-pope and pa- 
tron of the Benedictine monastery at Piacenza, kneels on the Ma- 
donna’s right, Barbara on her left, and below two of Raphael’s 
cherub-creations, suggestive of infantine beauty and God-like in- 
telligence. In presence of this admirable work the babble of a 
few incompetent critics, who tell us that Raphael, as he grew in 
years, lost much of the religious feeling of his early work, falls 
upon incredulous ears. No work of any period, Raphael's or an- 
other’s, is so instinct as this with the incommunicable power of 
genius to interpret things which the natural eye has not yet 
seen, but which divine faith can teach the painter’s imagination 
to conceive and his cultivated skill to delineate. This unrivalled 
picture is now the glory of the Dresden gallery. It was pur- 
chased from the monks of San Sisto early in the last century, by 
Augustus III., Elector of Saxony, for $32,500. 

The public gallery at Bologna possesses a noble picture in 
Raphael’s latest style, dedicated to the praise of St. Cecilia, pa- 
troness of music, by the Bentivogli family near Bologna. The 
saint and martyr of Roman celebrity is standing in the centre of 
a group consisting of St. John, St. Paul, Magdalene, and St. Au- 
gustine. She holds in her hands a small organ, with which she 
has been accompanying her song, but lets it droop as she sus- 
pends her own performance to listen with rapt attention to a 
choir of angels who are singing aloft over her head. Round 
about her feet lie scattered fragments of musical instruments. 
When the picture was finished Raphael consigned it to his friend 
Francia, requesting him to see it safely placed in the church of 
its destination. Because the elder painter testified his rapturous 
admiration for so masterly a work the idle report went abroad 
that his death, which happened soon after (1517), was the result of 
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envy and mortification at his own inability to equal it. The 
truth of the report, however, will not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. 

We now retrace our steps chronologically to examine, as briefly 
as we can, the great series of sacred pictures known as the Cartoons 
of Raphael—great (if not in its number, which amounts only to 
seven) in size, and still more in artistic execution, so as to form 
a unique gallery in itself. These admirable works were brought 
from Hampton Court, with Queen Victoria’s permission, only a 
few years ago, and are now exhibited under glass, in a hall built 
expressly for them, at South Kensington, near London. 

A few months after the accession of Pope Leo X. he formed 
the project of lining the walls of the Sistine Chapel immediately 
surrounding the space occupied in sacred functions by the cardi- 
nals and the papal throne with costly tapestries worked in pat- 
terns of ecclesiastical history, so as to complete the general de- 
sign of the decoration as we described it under the life of Mi- 
chelangelo. Raphael, who was then engaged in another part of 
the Vatican, was accordingly directed to prepare working-draw- 
ings, as we may call them, to be sent to Arras, in French Flan- 
ders, and copied in the tapestry-looms in wool, silk, and gold. 
The original plan included eleven designs, only seven of which 
now remain. They are drawn and colored in tempera, on 'paste- 
board or very thick paper, called in Italian cartone, hence their 
name of cartoons. The height of each is twelve feet, the length 
varying from thirteen to nineteen. The figures are larger than 
life-size. The first subject, in point of time, is the “ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes” (St. Luke v.) Two fishing-boats are afloat 
on the Sea of Galilee. The moment of success, after a night of 
failure, has come; they are filled to overflowing, and St. Peter, 
yielding to a sudden impulse of gratitude, throws himself at 
. Christ’s feet in the boat, and ejaculates, “ Depart from me.” His 
brother, Andrew, stands behind him. Other disciples in the ad- 
joining boat are dragging their netful of fish with painful effort 
to the surface. The populous shore stretches far away into the 
distance under the blue sky and lapped by the light-green water. 
This beautiful composition is the work of Raphael’s own hand, 
with the exception of the fish and the cranes (or herons), of which 
the minute finish attests the skill of his pupil, Da Udine. “The 
Redeemer’s Charge to Peter” (St. John xxi.) is delivered also on 
the banks of the Sea of Galilee, in presence of eleven apostles 
grouped together with admirable effect. The figure of Christ, in 
a loose gray robe, is full of majesty as he stands before the kneel- 
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ing Peter, to whom he is delivering the symbolic keys, while 
pointing with his other hand to the representative sheep and 
lambs behind him. The greater part of this cartoon was paint- 
ed by Penni, a distinguished pupil. Regarding it Leslie says: 
“ Look at the attitude and expression of the kneeling saint; at the 
earnestness and love with which St. John presses forward to his 
Master; and at the surprise and reverential awe, mingled with 
something of fear, that prevent the rest of the disciples from clus- 
tering round their Lord!”’ There is something more than that 
in the faces of several—something of the old jealousy which once 
prompted them to inquire which of them should be the greatest. 
Raphael’s hand is shown in many details of the “ Miracle at 
the Beautiful Gate” (Acts iii.}—in the cripple at the side, and sev- 
eral of the heads, particularly that of the young woman with her 
child, and of another carrying a basket of doves on her head. 
For the splendor of its accessories no other cartoon can be 
compared to this. The many and richly-decorated pillars of the 
temple-portico form an architectural setting of superb design 
well suited to the dignity of the two apostles who are engaged 
with the lame man in the centre. If the deformity of some of the 
figures is great, and even, perhaps, grotesque, the loveliness and 
grace of others more than compensate for it. Thus far the 
mercy and compassion of God in the history of the church has 
been set forth. Place must now be found for the “ terrors of the 
Lord.” “The Death of Ananias” (Acts v.) powerfully reveals the 
fate of the hypocrite who dared to “lie unto God.” The car- 
toon, as a whole, is reckoned the finest of the series. Most of the 
heads are the work of the master himself. The apostles stand on 
an elevated platform; St. Peter, in the centre, rigid as iron, pro- 
nounces the doom of the miserable man before him, who falls in 
the agonies of death, while the bystanders start aside with fear 


and horror. Yet even at such a moment judgment is tempered . 


with mercy, as we are taught by the figure of St. John, at one 
side, distributing alms to a group of the poor. 

“The Sorcerer Elymas struck with Blindness” (Acts xiii.) is 
another, though less appalling, representation of divine power in 
punishing. Blindness, not death, has fallen on the sorcerer who 
had attempted to dissuade the Roman proconsul from listening 
to St. Paul. The apostle’s figure is magnificent—an adaptation 
from one in the Brancacci chapel, Florence, long attributed to 
Masaccio, and now known to be the work of the elder Lippi. 
The magistrate, surrounded by his court, is the astonished spec- 
tator of the instantaneous punishment fallen on Elymas, who 
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from an attitude of proud defiance has sunk to the abject and 
helpless position of one groping in the dark in the presence of 
his former dupes. Even here beneficence turns evil to good: a 
Latin inscription on the pedestal of the magistrate’s seat an- 
nounces that “Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Asia, embraces the 
Christian faith at the preaching of Saul.” “ Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra” (Acts xiv.), in point of life-like action and decorative 
enrichment, ranks very high in the series. The moment chosen is 
that when the grateful multitude insist on offering divine honors 
to the men whom they have seen restore health and motion to 
the cripple. The ram and the ox are ready for sacrifice; the 
axe of the priest is on the point of descending; fire is kindled on 
the altar ; a boy bears a box of incense, another 


“ Pipes to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


The mob presses around the cripple, now perfectly’cured. Some 
are exulting ; others, in a different mood, already give token of the 
revulsion of opinion which a few hours later nearly cost the 
apostles their lives. Paul rends his garment in deprecation of 
the impiety about to be enacted. So many features of the event 
was Raphael able to represent and bind together into one har- 
monious whole in this the most dramatically conceived of all the 
cartoons. 

We have reached the last, “St. Paul preaching at Athens” 
(Acts xvii.) As a pictorial composition nothing could be finer, 
or, in point of historical learning, more fully furnished. The 
apostle is standing at the top of a flight of marble steps, clothed 
in more than his wonted power, and urging his plea with impas- 
sioned eloquence on the circle of philosophers and others about 
him. We can imagine him addressing them in their vernacular 
Greek: “For Christ therefore we are ambassadors, God as it 
were exhorting by us. For Christ, we beseech you, be reconciled 
to God” (2 Cor. v. 20). His audience comprises representations 
of four or five distinct sects of Greek philosophy. Behind the 
apostle, in the order we enumerate them, is a Cynic, a Stoic, 
and a disciple of Plato. The first two are utterly without sym- 
pathy ; they are mentally refuting every word as it falls. The 
Platonist listens with interest, as to a sublime speculation not 
destitute of ideas in common with his own system. In front of 
the speaker, among a promiscuous group of listeners and dis- 
putants, a man is standing with his finger on his lip, a sign 
of the Pythagorean noviceship of silence. On his left an Epi- 
curean is enjoying the apostle’s fervid eloquence, without a 
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thought of its bearing upon life and conduct. Next to him isa 
wicked old pagan, his emotions of terror and hatred combined 
imparting a strange fixity to hisscowl. The last of that group is 
a remarkable figure. His head is bent, his eyes forcibly closed, 
his whole figure wrapped in his cloak; he seems to think from 
head to foot, as was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Between 
buildings in the background two Jewish doctors are passing in 
deep debate; and in the immediate foreground the animated 
faces of Dionysius and Damaris, the converts, testify their con- 
viction and consequent gratitude and joy. That the whole scene 
is passing in the Areopagus (or Mars Hill) we are reminded by 
seeing the temple and statue of Mars behind the audience. 

Such, in brief, are the world-famous cartoons. <A critic, who 
was himself a painter of no common order, remarks: “They 
make one present at the scenes they represent more than the 
works of any‘ other painter who has treated similar ,subjects. 
It is only in the recollection of the cartoons that I fancy I have 
seen the apostles.” 

The tapestries they were employed in making were finished 
and hung in the Sistine in 1519. The priceless cartoons mean- 
while lay in the warehouse at Arras, cut up into slips, as the 
weavers had used them, neglected and forgotten. Thus four of 
them altogether perished. A century later Rubens heard of 
them, and, on his visit to England, advised Charles I. to buy 
them for the use of his tapestry manufactory. The king did so, 
and they were imported into England in slips two feet wide. At 
the sale of the royal art-treasures Oliver Cromwell bought them 
for £300 for the nation. Louis XIV. of France took a fancy to 
them, and very nearly prevailed on Charles II. to part with them. 
The treasurer, Lord Danby, however, remonstrated, and the car- 
toons remained in England. But nobody could make any use of 
them, and it was reserved for “ Dutch William” to rescue them 
from a lumber-room in Whitehall, to order them to be put to- 
gether again, and finally placed in a room prepared for them at 
Hampton Court Palace by Sir Christopher Wren. As we men- 
tioned above, they are now housed at South Kensington Museum, 
London, and constantly under the eye of young art-students. 

If we have appeared to dwel! at somewhat undue length on a 
series of works which after all are not popularly regarded as of 
the highest class, we shall plead in justification two considera- 
tions, either of which, it appears to us, makes a tolerably {ull ac- 
count of the cartoons a necessary part of our sketch of Christian 
art and its history. (1.) Had Raphael left behind him no other 
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memorial of his powers the cartoons alone would have entitled 
him to the first rank among painters. This is a point on which 
there can be but one opinion among competent judges. And (2) 
it is equally beyond dispute that nothing in the whole range 
of art is entitled to equal rank, or even to second rank, with the 
cartoons, except, it may be, other works of the same hand that 
designed them, or of the hand of his great and only rival, Michel- 
angelo. There is nothing like them in the history of painting. 
When we remember that they were designed as patterns for the 
tapestry decoration of a chapel, on sheets of paper, and lightly 
washed in with water-color, rapidly planned and rapidly exe- 
cuted, it excites astonishment at the genius that could make them 
more precious than many times their weight in gold by the 
various wealth of imaginative thought, and artistic composition, 
and inimitable execution he knew how to embody with means so 
slender. Raphael received $750 for his designs. The weavers of 
Arras were paid, on the lowest computation, $35,000 for the 
tapestries woven after their pattern. The tapestries, we believe, 
are still in the Vatican, though much faded; but there can be 
little doubt that in money value alone, not to speak of art, they 
and their paper patterns have changed places. 

If Raphael could have foreseen that his thirty-seventh birth- 
day was to be the last day of his life, he could not have labored 
more assiduously than he did to “redeem the time” and fill up 
the measure of his work. In addition to all his other engage- 
ments, during the last six years of his life he held the post of 
architect of St. Peter’s, vacant on the death of Bramante; and 
with Raphael the office was nosinecure. Toa limited extent, also, 
he practised sculpture. We have referred only toa few of his pic- 
tures, of a sacred character, and to none of a secular or mytho- 
logical, of which he executed several, to the admiration of the 
Roman society, which then much affected subjects of that kind. 
That society was much divided as to the comparative merits of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. An opportunity of testing the matter 
occurred soon after Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici’s appointment to 
the archbishopric of Narbonne in France. Raphael was commis- | 
sioned to paint a picture of the “ Transfiguration” for the cathe- 
dral. At the same time, as his great rival would not condescend 
to compete openly, the “ Raising of Lazarus” was proposed to 
Sebastian del Piombo, a Venetian artist and a friend of Michel- 
angelo—a subject in which it is understood that the great decora- 
tor of the Sistine ceiling sketched with his own hand several of the 
figures, and notably that of Lazarus. When this picture was 
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finished it was sent to Narbonne, whence, by way of the Orléans 

gallery, it found its way to England, where it is now in the Na- 

tional Collection. The other was unfinished when the master 
laid down his pencil for ever. Into the upper portion he lived 
| long enough to infuse all the witchery of his art, all the sublim- 
ity of his mature imagination, leaving it to his best pupil, Giulio 
Romano, to complete the lower portion of the work. <A short 
description of it will appropriately close our history of Christian 
art ; for in truth, and without prejudging the possibilities of the . 
future, no painter has ever hitherto approached the elevation of 
that work. Captious objections have been taken to its double 
character, the only conclusive answer to which is to insist again 
on the essential distinction between a historical and a devo- 
tional work to which reference was made at an earlier point in 
our history. The lower portion of the picture in question re- 
presents the scene described in the Gospel as having occurred 
the day after the transfiguration (St. Luke ix.) The epileptic boy 
is brought by his parents to the nine apostles who did not accom- 
pany Christ to the mountain. They can do nothing but point to- 
wards the place whence they look for his return, and bid the dis- 
tressed parents wait for him. Up above, on the summit of the 
typical Mount Thabor, the glorious scene is passing exactly as it 
is described in the Gospel. The three privileged apostles, in 
various characteristic attitudes, are struck down by the “ intolera- 
ble day” which is falling upon them, and in the midst of which 
the transfigured Redeemer is floating in virtue of his own inhe- 
rent immunity from the weight of gravitation. We say “ inhe- 
rent,” because his transfiguration consisted not in his assuming, 
but in his disclosing, the endowments of the spiritual and glori- 
fied body, which belonged of right to his natural body, as pos- 
sessing the Beatific Vision, although, at his pleasure, suspended 
“in the intercourse of human hours.” Buoyancy is suggested by 
the upward direction of his garments. His countenance shines 
like the sun; those garments of his are white as snow. His 
arms are extended, as if on a cross, in distinct allusion to the con- 
versation about his approaching decease at Jerusalem which he 
held, as we know, with Moses and Elias, who hover on either side 
in attitudes of adoration. It is a disputed question, and likely al- 
ways to remain so, whether this ecstatic countenance is not, on the 
whole, the nearest approach ever achieved by art to a representa- 
tion of the face of God made man, or whether it is not surpassed 
in expressive beauty by Da Vinci in the “ Last Supper,” or by 
Raphael himself in his great fresco of “ Theology” in the Vati- 
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can Stanza della Segnatura. We shall not attempt to pronounce a 
decision on a matter which is one of feeling rather than of artis- 
tic rules. The devotional, and in this instance the vision-like, 
character of the picture is further illustrated by the introduction 
of SS. Lawrence and Julian as spectators of the scene. The 
donor of the picture, afterwards Clement VII., requested that the 
patrons of his father Lorenzo and his uncle Giuliano de’ Medici 
might be thus represented as an act of filial piety. This great 
picture, when finished, was deemed too precious to be sent to 
Narbonne ; it was placed in the cardinal’s titular church of San 
Pietro in Montorio. The French carried it off to Paris in 1797, 
and when their art-plunder was restored to Italy the “ Trans- 
figuration ” was placed in the Vatican in the same chamber with 
Domenichino’s “ Last Communion of St. Jerome ”’—the admira- 
tion of all visitors, and the despair of a succession of copyists. 

We have thus endeavored to follow Raphael’s career as a reli- 
gious painter more especially, compelled by limits of space to 
leave out of sight the eighty-odd portraits of contemporary popes, 
prelates, and princes who sat to him, his frescoes in several Ro- 
man churches, and one or two examples of his proficiency in the 
plastic arts. In thespring of 1520 he caught a violent cold, which 
induced fever, and terminated fatally on April 6, the thirty-sev- 
enth anniversary of his birth. He was laid out in state in his 
studio, and when the Roman people who crowded to view his re- 
mains saw suspended over his pale head the last unfinished work 
of his “ divine” pencil, “ the heart of every one who looked upon 
it,” says a bystander, “was ready to burst with grief.” They 
buried him in the Pantheon (Sta. Maria ad Martyres) by his ex- 
press desire, near the tomb of Maria da Bibbiena, whom he was 
to have married. Thereis sufficient evidence to show that, had 
he lived only a little longer, Leo X. or Clement VII. would have 
made him a cardinal. 

We have lately been told by an English statesman, in a tone of 
playful sarcasm, that the reign of Madonnas, and sacred pictures 
generally, is over; that painters would do well to take historical 
events, turning-points in the national fortunes, as subjects wor- 
thier of their art. But as it is much easier to talk about art than 
to practise it, we wait to see whether painters will take the 
hint and what they will make of it. They seem, however, un- 
accountably slow to move in that direction. Till they do so we 
may be pardoned the serious doubt whether secular subjects will 
ever animate the artist to higher reaches of expressive skill than 
the old masters attained under the influence, we had almost said 
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the inspiration, of Madonnas and sacred subjects. If art is ever 
to move forward to a yet more eminent height than that to which 
Michelangelo and Raphael carried it, we are persuaded it will 
only be under a similar inspiration. Battles and victories by 
land or sea, signings of Magna Chartas, of Bills of Right, of 
Declarations of Independence, or other memorable treaties, may 
produce acres of colored canvas, as in the galleries of Versailles 
and Fontainebleau, but no picture to rivet the eye and move the 
heart with one-tenth of the force with which the least celebrated 
of Raphael’s hundred and twenty Madonnas appeals to every 
mother and son that looks upon her. We should even anticipate 
a higher and nobler future for landscape than for political sub- 
jects. The finer and the grander features of landscape, in its 
largest sense, if regarded as reflections of beauty and of power 
from the face of Nature, which is a creation of God, might well 
attract the skilled master of painting to make himself their inter- 
preter to his fellows, and bid them also admire and honor the 
Creator in his work. But the highest path of all must surely be 
that which leads to the contemplation, and it may be to the re- 
presentation, of events and mysteries to which the race of man- 
kind owes its redemption, and its hope, at some not very distant 
day, of reaching the companionship of the immortals and the vis- 
ion of God. 


THREE WEIGHTY AXIOMS. 


TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 


THREE axioms pregnant with import I name, 
Which orally to men their fellow-men impart, 
Yet from no source to man extrinsic came, 
Springing spontaneous from the human heart ; 
And he despoils himself of manhood’s dignity 
Who ceases to believe these axioms three. 


Man is by nature free, and free remains, 

Though loaded from his birth with heaviest chains. 
Do not believe or love this axiom less 

Because abused it leads to wild excess. 

Dread not the slave who wins his liberty, 

Grudge not to free-born men that they are free. 
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Virtue is not a name of empty sound ; 

Its rules, by deeds, men can to life apply. 
Though failures everywhere abound, 

Man, none the less, has power to aim on high. 
Something above the highest reason’s ken 

Is oft fulfilled by simple, childlike men. 


There is a God, a living holy Will, 

Changeless, above all wavering human minds, 
Whose presence boundless time and space doth fill, 
And changeful, restless things in order binds. 

He is the Mind Supreme, the Sovereign Best, 
Who rules all movement, in himself at rest. 


These three most weighty axioms which I name, 
Hold fast yourself, to other men impart, 

They from no source to man extrinsic came, 
But spring spontaneous in the human heart. 

So long as man believes these axioms three, 

He cannot be despoiled of manhood’s*dignity. 





THE CATALOGUES OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY.—IL.* 


Upon the first announcement in the columns of the Aurora 
that His Holiness Leo XIII. had instituted a commission to 
supervise the publication of catalogues of the manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library, the wise decree elicited applause from scholars 
throughout Italy, beyond the Alps, and far over the sea. The 
applause was repeated by the periodical press, and was swelled 
by congratulatory letters from the most competent judges in 
similar matters, addressed to His Eminence Cardinal Pitra, 
librarian of the Holy Roman Church and president of the com- 
mission. The illustrious Leopold Delisle, compiler of the cata- 

*The London 7¢mes, in a long editorial, enthusiastically applauded the decree of His Holi- 
ness relative to the publication of the catalogues of the codices in the Vatican Library. We 
are happy to find these sapient projects of the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., greeted with favor 
even amongst Protestants. But the editorial aforesaid speaks of the Vatican Library as a 
mysterious hiding-place of unknown treasures, hitherto permitted to few to examine, forgetting 
apparently that that library is frequented by the studious of every nationality, and that its 
codices have long furnished and continue still to supply material for every kind of learned pub- 
lication, especially in this present century. We purpose, therefore, in these pages to give ac- 


curate and authentic information relative to the decreed publication of the Vatican catalogues. 
VOL, XXXI.—53 . 
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logues of the manuscripts in the National Library of Paris, 
skilled in the art of dealing with the history of codices, in the 
Bibliotheque de l Ecole de Chartres qualifies this undertaking of the 
Sovereign Pontiff as a grand event in the republic of letters. To 
fulfil this awakened expectancy the writer deems it fitting to 
set forth some brief and exact information relative to the Vati- 
can catalogues, and to the practical mode determined upon 
by the commission to ensure their publication with all possible 
promptitude and accuracy. 

Probably no one of the greater libraries of Europe, however 
rich in codices, possesses catalogues or indexes so copious and so 
accurate as those of the Vatican. This fact, well known to the 
learned of all nationalities who have made use of the Vatican 
catalogues, and verified by the writer himself during his re- 
searches among manuscripts in Italy, France, Germany, Austria, 
and England, may appear scarcely credible to those Who give 
heed to vulgar prejudices that would fain conceal from the very 
officials of the library the unexplored treasures of the Vatican. 
Concise, positive, and precise information will suffice to banish all 
false ideas. 

The history of the Vatican catalogues should begin at a very 
remote age, and even prior to the time of the celebrated Platina, 
who described the codices of the Apostolic Library committed to 
his care, and placed by Pope Sixtus IV. in a more fitting locality. 
These indexes or catalogues of the fifteenth century, and the fol- 
lowing of the sixteenth century, are numerous, and deserve to be 
brought to light. Scholars, especially Greith, * and more recent- 
ly the illustrious Baron de Reumont,+ have commented them 
repeatedly. But these are now merely precious documents 
of literary history; we have far more voluminous and accurate 
catalogues, compiled successively during the course of nearly 
three centuries from 1600 down to our own time, well adapted to 
the service of the library and for daily researches. 

In 1620, or thereabout, the brothers Rinaldi had already com- 
pleted the first six large volumes of the catalogue of the La- 
tin codices, together with the enormous folio of the alphabeti- 
cal index. Volume vii. was added during the years following. 
About the same time the volumes of the Greek codices, three in 
number, were brought to completion. When, in 1623, the famous 
Palatine Library was removed from Heidelberg to Rome, it was 
catalogued in two volumes, one Latin, the other Greek.. Next 


* Greith, Spicilegium Vaticanum. Frauenfeld, 1838. 
t Archivio Storico Italiano, new series, t. viii. p, 132. 
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came the Urbino Library and the Alexandrina, collected by 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, and Rome soon accomplished the 
compilation of the requisite catalogues in four volumes, three 
Latin and one Greek, for the former, one Latin and one Greek 
for the latter.* The codices of Oriental tongues were all classi- 
fied ina special volume. Thus at the close of the seventeenth 
century the Vatican Library had already in use nineteen im- 
mense tomes of her catalogues, besides those of indexes and alpha- 
betical repertoria. And all this was the work of experts, writers 
of learned languages, attached to the library, under the direction 
of the librarians, the most erudite and illustrious scholars and 
paleographers of that most cultivated age—Nicholas Alemanni, 
Leo Allatius, Felix Contelori, Luke Holstenius, Emanuel Schel- 
stratus, and others. 

No less active and ‘fruitful was the work of the succeeding, 
eighteenth, century. The likrary having been enriched by the 
acquisition of the Ottoboniana and Capponiana collections, the 
codices therein contained had their special catalogues. That of 
the Ottoboni is in two volumes, Greek and Latin, compiled in 
the Vatican. Ruggeri, in the history of the library of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, edited by Cardinal Mai, deplores the loss of the indexes 
thereof compiled by the celebrated Francis Bianchini. The writer 
has happily discovered them amongst the papers of that remark- 
able man now in the Capitolare Library + at Verona, the inesti- 
mable cases of which were freely thrown open to him, thanks to 
the well-known courtesy of the erudite librarian, Mgr. Giuliari. 
But during the last century the treasures of the Vatican Library 
were largely increased, especially by the purchase of codices in 
Oriental languages, and by the learned studies of the Assemani, 
who were a noble family, or rather dynasty of Orientalists, sum- 
moned from Libanus to Rome, and for more than two-thirds of a 
century entrusted with the guardianship of the greatest library 
of the world by the learned pontiffs, Clement XI. and his suc- 
cessors. The Assemani, under the auspices and by order of 
Benedict XIV., and assisted by Cardinal Quirini, then libra- 


* The ancient index or inventory of the library of the Dukes of Urbino was published by 
Cavalier Guasti in the Giornale Storico degli Archivi Toscant, vi., vii. 

+The Biblioteca Capitolare of Verona is one of the most important collections in Italy for 
sacred and patristic literature, and is yet an unexplored mine for the historical, ecclesiastical, 
and liturgical inquirer. It was first formed by Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona (778-846), and 
contains some very early manuscripts, even of the fourth and fifth centuries; many of them are 
palimpsests, Niebuhr, who visited this library in 1816, discovered great part of the /ustitutes of 
Gaius palimpsested beneath the Homilies of St. Jerome. Another palimpsest is a Virgil of the 
third or fourth century under a commentary by St. Gregory on the Book of Job, in Lombard 
characters of the eighth century, This library likewise contains inedited poems by Dante, 
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‘rian of the Holy Roman Church, undertook the mighty task of 


printing the Vatican catalogues, and issued three volumes, in 
folio, of the Oriental manuscripts. The fourth volume, which 
had reached the tenth folio, was unfortunately consumed in a fire 
that occurred in the private residence of the authors. This 
publication, so successfully begun, and so unhappily interrupted 
by the catastrophe above named, remained long neglected by 
reason of the death of the compilers ; still, the design was by no 
means given up, and in the pontificate of Pius VI. Father Fran- 
cesco Antonio Zaccaria, S.J., advised the publication of the 
Greek and Latin catalogues.* Then came the political disasters 
of the close of the last and of the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Peace finally restored to Europe, Pius VII. invited to Rome 
the celebrated Angelo Mai, later cardinal, and the enterprise was 
resumed and rapidly urged forward by the manifold, unwearied 
industry of that famous discoverer of the palimpsests. But the 
history of the publication of the Vatican catalogues, its original 
programme, and the present programme as conceived by the 
provident mind of Leo XIIL., will form the special theme of a 
second article. Now we must conclude the history of the manu- 
script compilation, the basis and material of the publication, and 
of the printed volumes issued and to come. 

Towards the end of the last and during the first twenty years 
of the present centuries the indexes of Vatican codices increased 
in proportion to the growing acquirements in similar treasures, 
principally owing to the labors of one of their custodians, Gaetano 
Battaglini, and to the stimulus of the celebrated Gaetano Marini. 
Thus were compiled volumes viii., ix., x. of the Latin section; one 
of the Greek, containing the Basilian and other codices of recent 
acquisition ; one of the Palatine Greek codices returned to Rome 
from Paris in 1814. In the pontificate of Pius I1X., of holy mem- 
ory, volume xi. of the Latin codices was completed, thanks 
to the voluntary collaboration of the writers in Oriental lan- 
guages. Volume xii. was not completed at the time of the dis- 
aster of September, 1870. 

At that date the Sovereign Pontiff instituted a special commis- 
sion of the principal officials of the Apostolic Library, presided 
over by the cardinal librarian of the Holy Roman Church,+ to ex- 
amine the state of the great literary treasure, and to provide for 


* See Lunadoro, Relat. of the Court of Rome, enlarged and commented by Francesantonio 
Zaccaria. Rome, 1774, page 237. 

+ The commission was composed of His Eminence Cardinal Pitra, president ; Mgr. Asinari di 
San Marzano, first custodian ; Mgr. Martinucci, second custodian ; Prof. Luigi Vincenzi, writer in 
Hebrew ; Commander John Baptist De Rossi, archeologist and writer in Latin. 
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the speedy termination of the work, rendered more urgent by the 
condition of the Holy See, it being desirable that nothing should 
remain unclassified and undescribed. Due report having been 
made to the Pope, and the requisite extraordinary staff of amanu- 
enses and caligraphists provided, before five years had passed 
volume xii. of the Latin series was brought to a conclusion; vol- 
ume xiii. compiled in its entirety; volume x., which was still in 
a mere crude state, wholly recompiled; the alphabetical in- 
dexes of the new Latin volumes properly drawn up, and those 
of the Greek, the Basilian, and other Oriental codices revised. 
These new volumes accurately describe the precious documents 
and ancient codices bequeathed to the library by Cardinal Angelo 
Mai, who so illustrated it in our own time, and likewise the vo- 
luminous collection of essays upon the history of Italian authors 
by Mazzucchelli, generously donated to the Vatican Library by 
his great-grandson, Count Giovanni Mazzucchelli.* 

Such is a concise, hurried, and by far too imperfect history of 
the labors undertaken during the last three centuries for the pur- 
pose of fully describing the contents of the manuscript books in 
the Vatican Library. We know of none of the larger libraries 
of Europe, possessing an ever-increasing number of manuscripts, 
which can boast more constant or more successful efforts on the 
part of its own people to classify properly all its literary treas- 
ures. In subsequent pages we purpose treating of the publica- 
tion of this grand work, and of the plans of the commission to 
carry out the wise designs and purposes of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., which promise such advantages to students, and to in- 
vestigators of documents of ancient and modern learning and of 
sacred and profane history. * 


PUBLICATION OF CATALOGUES OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE VATI- 
CAN LIBRARY. 
I. 

Having in the foregoing pages briefly set forth the history of 
the immense and lasting work of the catalogues of the codices 
now in use in the Vatican Library, it behooves me to do the same 
in regard to the history of their publication, long since begun, 
carried forward, and interrupted. It would be a grave error to 
view as an easy and simple task the publication of catalogues of 
manuscripts, especially those of the more extensive libraries, or 
to attribute delays and interruptions solely to negligence, and 

* See Enrico Narducci Upon the Life of Count G. M. Mazsucchellé and upon the Collection 
oS his Manuscripts, now possessed by the Vatican Library, Rome, 1867, 
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possibly even to malevolence. The learned and expert in similar 
matters will judge far more equitably and sensibly. The many 
obstacles attending a practical and facile mode of giving to such 
amplified catalogues a form adapted to publication were seriously 
discussed in the International Congress of Librarians, held in 
London in 1877.* In the National Library of Paris, which, re- 
lative to the number of codices, rivals, perhaps, more than any 
other that of the Vatican, the publication of catalogues of manu- 
scripts began in 1739, and, after volume iv., issued in 1744, was 
up to the present time discontinued. In order practically to 
take up the files, interrupted for one hundred and twenty years, 
the illustrious Leopold Delisle was forced, at least for the present, 
to issue asimple and rather brief summary thereof.+ In like 
manner, the other great libraries of Europe, abandoning the pomp 
and show of exhaustive and extended catalogues, have adopted 
the style of laconic indexes and tables, as we see in the classical 
inventories recently published in Germany, in Austria, and in 
England.t The catalogues of manuscripts and their public notice 
in many libraries are as yet in so imperfect a state that the entire 
subject is treated of in special and comprehensive volumes for 
Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many.§ Premising this, I deem it opportune to consider and sum 
up the history of the publication of the Vatican catalogues, not 
separately, but in connection with that of the vicissitudes and the 
progress of that substantial portion of bibliographic criticism. It 
will be manifest that the publication of catalogues of codices, 
both in the Vatican and in the other libraries of Europe, has pro- 
ceeded with the same judgment and after the same plan. Whilst 

* See Mondino, Short Account offthe First International Congress of Librarians, held in Lon- 
don, October, 1877, addressed to H. E, the Minister of Public Instruction, Palermo, 1878; and 


also Mandarini (Oratorian, Prefect of the Library of the Hieronymites of Naples), The First 
International Congress of Librarians, etc., Naples, 1879, (From the periodical La Carita, a, xiv. 
quad, v.) \ 

+ Delisle, Jnventaire des Manuscrits conservés @ la Bibliothique Impériale (later National) 
Saisant suite & la strie dont le catalogue a éé publié en 1744. Paris, 1863, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1871. Inventaire général et méthodique des MSS. francais de la Bibl. Nationale ; t. i., Théolo- 
gie. Paris, 1876. 

tSee the Zabule Codicum MSS. in bibl. palatina Vindobon, asservatorum, vol. i.-viii., 
Viennz, 1864-75. Halm, Laubmann, Meyer, Thomas, Cata/ogus codd. lat. bibl. regia Mona-, 
censis, Monac, 1868-1876, Coxe, Catal, codd. MSS. qui in collegiis Oxon. adservantur ; Catal. 
codd. MSS. Grac. bibl. Bodlei ; Codd, Laudiant nunc in bibl. Bodleiana; Codd. Gr. et 
Lat, Canoniciani bibl, Bodl,, Oxonii, 1852, 1853, 1858. Hackman, Codd. 7. Tanneri nunc in 
bib1. Bodl., Oxonii, 1860, Kitcher, Catal, codd, MSS, in bibl. adis Christi, Oxonii, 1867. Macray, 
Codd. R. Rawlinsonis in bibl, Bodl., Oxonii, 1862-1878. 

§ See Ulysses Robert, Etat des catalogues des MSS. des bibliotheques de Belgique et de Hol- 
lande, Paris, 1878; the same, /nventaire des MSS. conservés dans les bibliothiques de France 
dont catalogue n’a pas encore été imprimé, {have not at hand the recent works of Petzholdt, 
and of Rullmann upon the libraries of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 

. 
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recognizing the justice of the praise actually awarded the learned 
pontiff for the energetic and definitive impulse given to the in- 
terrupted publication, still the true causes of said lamentable in- 
termission in nowise differed for Rome from those which at the 
same time hampered and retarded the compilation and long hin- 
dered the publication in other greater and lesser libraries of the 
most cultivated and active nations. I shall start from somewhat 
remote times, in order to picture fully, although briefly, the grand 
idea of bibliographic history which I have undertaken to de- 
lineate, which, together with the preceding pages, will form a 
sketch of the annals and of the vicissitudes of the library of the 
Apostolic See in modern times. 


The catalogues and indexes compiled prior to the fourteenth 
century had ordinarily a character and an aim not so much lite- 
rary and scientific as for the interest of the possessors and for the 
preservation and completeness of the libraries themselves, since 
in that era of regeneration of letters it was more requisite to re- 
establish the public frequentation of and study in the libraries them- 
selves than to compile catalogues of their contents. Let us glance 
hurriedly at the state of libraries in the fourteenth century as com- 
pared with that of the anterior period of the middle ages. The 
public libraries of the imperial times having been destroyed and 
dispersed during the invasions of the barbarians, there still re- 
mained those of the churches.* Already in the first centuries the 
Roman Church had her scrinium, her archives, and her libraries, 
upon which much has been written, and more remains yet to be 
said. The fourth century witnessed the institution of the still 
daily increasing monastic libraries, rich in sacred codices, and by 
no means poor in classical books and writers.t| The arrange- 
ment, the decoration, and even the lighting of the monastic libra- 
ries of the sixth century would compete somewhat favorably 
with the public libraries and reading-halls of our own day. By 
night said libraries were lighted by mechanical lanterns, gue hu- 
mano ministero cessante prolixe custodiebant uberrimt luminis clari- 


* Regarding the libraries of the churches see Cancellieri, De Secret. basil. Vat., i. p. 325 
et seq., and the splendid quarto volume of the Nouveaux mélanges @archéologie by the illustri- 
ous Pére Cahier, entitled Bidbdiot(htgues (Paris, 1877); the excellent article Bibliothegues chré- 
tiennes in the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, by the learned Mgr. Martigny, to which 
little can be added by Prof. Kraus in his Real-encyklopedie der Christl, Alterthiimer now in 
course of publication, Freiburg im Br., 1880. 

+ See (besides the classic works of Mabillon) Martigny, 1. c. art. Moines, § vi. ; and the pro- 
legomena of the learned Abbot Tosti, O.S.B., in the celebrated Bzbliotheca Cassinensis, t. i. p. ii. 
and following. 
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tatem—daily and nightly clocks measured time to the studious.* 
The Roman library of San Gregorio iu clivo Scauri possessed a 
magnificent series of codices duly arranged in a noble hall, the 
walls of which were adorned with portraits of well-known au- 
thors.+ So well ordered and exhaustive a collection of books 
could not be wanting in catalogues ; and, in fact, we have more 
than one specimen thereof dating from the tenth century. The 
entire copies and the remaining fragments of ancient catalogues 
of codices are of great utility to literary history ; a precious col- 
lection of similar documents of the ninth century relating to 
the monasteries of the region of the Rhine is contained in Vol- 
ume Vat. Pal. 1877. Those antique catalogues indeed attempt- 
ed a species of classification of contents, and employed alpha- 
betical indexing; their exactitude is such as to enable us actu- 
ally to recognize with certainty the remaining codices described 
in those primitive inventories.§ We find examples of this as 
early as the thirteenth century. 

But in the fourteenth century the monastic libraries had fallen 
into a most deplorable state; nor were those of the basilicze and 
of the cathedral churches in much better condition. In Rome, 
thanks to the struggles between the Papacy and the empire, irre- 
parable damage was wrought not only to the libraries but to the 
very archives of the Holy Apostolic See, under guardianship of 
the treasurer since the twelfth century. Most important, there- 
fore, is the mention, in the time of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-1291), 
of the gazophilacia antiquorum monasteriorum Rome, containing libros 
et privilegia ex papyro scripta ex litteris non intelligibilibus, nam figure 
nec ex toto grece nec ex toto latine erant |—that is, they were writ- 
ten in ancient flowing Latin, as in the papyri of Ravenna, unin- 


* Cassiodorus, Div, Uitt., t. cap. 30. 

+ See Mittarelli, Anna/, Camaid., t. i. p. 70; cf. Muratori, 7hes. inscr., 1822, 3. 

} Mai in the Sprcz?, Rom., t. v. pp. 9 and tor, etc., has published ancient catalogues of the 
codex cited (without indicating or describing it) and of other manuscripts. The desiderata in 
the publication of Mai have been learnedly pointed out by Delisle, Recherches sur Tancienne 
bibl, de Corbie, Paris, 1861 (Mém. del Acad, des Inscr., t, xxiv. p. 1). Of the catalogue of the 
library of S, Nazarius 7 Laurissa, compiled by Mai (l. c.) according to the precious codex 1877, 
another and different copy of the same ninth century is to be found in Codice Vat. 57. They 
should be published side by side, I will not speak of the catalogues of libraries of the classic 
age ; it would lead me too far from the time whereof we are treating, besides proving in itself an 
arduous subject. The most ancient catalogue of a Christian library which remains to us is, I 
think, that of the library of Pamphilus, compiled by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., vi. 32). 

§ See Delisle, 1, c. 

| Simonis Sannensis, Clerzs sanationis, Venetix, 1514, p. 37. This singular testimony of 
the physician of Nicholas IV. regarding the Roman treasures of books and papyraceous diplo- 
mas was unknown to Maurini, to Winckelmann, or to Marini, who so learnedly treated of papy- 
ri, I owe the knowledge of its existence to the courtesy and research of the illustrious scholar, 
Father G, Lais, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
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telligible to the paleographers of that time, and even to scholars of 
the fifteenth century.* With regard to the contents of the archives 
of the thirteenth century, the transumpts made therefrom by order 
of Innocent IV. at the time of the Council of Lyons, which are still 
preserved in the monastery of Cluny + and in the contemporary Co- 
dex Vat. Ottob. 2546, furnish us with quite a catalogue of privi- 
leges and diplomas, mostly imperial, existing therein in 1245. 
But neither indication nor vestige remains to us of the true 
catalogues of the ancient libraries and scrinia of the Roman 
Church nor of her archives in full during the middle ages. 





A PERPLEXING CASE. 


WE.had been spending our vacation in a pretty Ohio town— 
never mind its name—and started for home in the early part of 
November. We walked down the hill toward the depot, ex- 
changing few words. Frank’s heart was full. He had offered 
himself and been declined with thanks. The town in which so 
undeserved an affront had been bestowed upon one of the most 
deserving of men shall not receive the distinction of being 
named in this chronicle; and I warn the reader now that neither 
he nor—still more earnestly, madam—you need anticipate that 
Frank is to be recalled and a yes substituted for a xo in time to 
give us a marriage at the end of the chapter. No such thing oc- 
‘curred. Marriages are such hackneyed things in fiction that I 
am not going to depart from simple and most singular truth in 
order to lug one in here just to keep up a conventional appear- 
ance for which I have not the slightest respect. If there had 
been fewer marriages in the world there would be less trouble. 
Men would not be constantly throwing themselves at the feet of 
silly or heartless women whose vanity is gratified by manly devo- 
tion, and who, when love is sought, show that the gaudy object 
of faithful attention is all vanity and cares more for fine tailoring, 
graceful courtesies, and judicious gifts than for the noblest mind, 
the most upright soul, the most generous spirit. The girl who 
refused Frank Benson will live to rue it. I hope she will. But 
let it be understood at once there was no reconsideration of the 


*See Marini, Papiri diplom., preface. 
+See Martene, Script. vet. coll., ii. p. 1223 et seq. Huillard Bréholles in Notices et extratts 
des MSS, de la bibl. imp., xxi. p. ii. p. 267, etc. Bethmann in Pertz, Archiv,, xii. p. 203. 
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motion. It was laid for ever on the table, and the meeting was 
adjourned sine die. 

We had worked very hard during the summer months while 
the other fellows of the counting-room were off fishing and boat- 

_ing and picnicking, and our congé extended over the latter fort- 
night of October and the first half of November. I was not in 
love ; with the help of the most practical kind of common sense, I 
never will be. ‘But Frank was, and he was terribly in earnest. 
I should think that the very infection from him would have made 
her take the disease ; she must have been mailed with cold steel 
selfishness to resist his worship and his warmth. I used to sit 
smoking in the sunny corner of the veranda while Frank was up 
at her house, as I supposed ; and many a time through the white 
mist which enveloped me I was surprised to discern the two 
emerging from the skirt of the woods, his face grave, pleading, 
sad in its expression, hers coy and teasing. Frank never said 
much about it. He usually carried back in his hand a bunch of 
scarlet and russet leaves—oak and elm and sumac—with clusters 
of crimson berries or a few ferns, and, as he threw them into my 
lap, would say gravely : 

“The woods are growing more and more beautiful every 
day.” 

“ Humph!” was my usual response, for I knew the lad’s heart 
was being wrung more and more every day, and I wished that 
she would say something harsh and bitter to him which would 
annihilate the lover, arouse the man, and wake him up to see her 
as I did. I ventured once to undertake an experiment which, 
had it been permitted to go on, might have contributed to this 
result. Between whiffs I put both my feet up lazily on the 
railing of the veranda, and said with courage: 

“Frank, do you remember the remark Sheridan made when 
he was accused of being in love with Mrs. Siddons?” 

“No,” he answered, looking up with an air of anxious weari- 
ness. He was too tired to care much about Sheridan or Mrs. 
Siddons, but he was anxious to hear anything about a man who 
had been suspected of being in love. 

“He said he would as soon think of being enamored of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Oh!” And he coolly puffed away. “He was very witty.” 

“ And I would as soon think of being enamored of-—” 

He’ was standing over me instantly with a glare. “You 
might wait until your counsel is asked, sir.” 

He threw his cigar angrily away, and walked off briskly with 
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his hands in his pockets. The experiment, you see, did not go 
far, and did not accomplish anything worth mention. 

We had put our travelling necessaries into one satchel, run a 
cane through it, and carried it ourselves to the depot. The day 
was dull, chilly, gray ; there was a feeling of snow in the air; in- 
deed, it seemed like early winter. We had not to wait long. The 
thundering roar, the long snort and short squeaks of the train 
diminished into the petty clatter of a rural station. As we stood 
waiting for the alighting passengers to step off an amusing sil- 
houette inside a window caught my eye. Black curly hair soft- 
ened the profile of the head; a low forehead, a beak for a nose, a 
small, piercing black eye, no moustache or beard, white, sharp 
teeth gleaming in what must have been a rapid conversation, a 
short, round chin, a long, thin neck, a sharp-pointed collar, a 
black tie. In an instant we were in the coath. Oddly enough, 
our seats were with the beaked person. One seat had been turn- 
ed back, making room for four facing each other, two and two; 
there were two vacant places, and we dropped into them, Frank 
taking the back, I the front, so that we faced each other. The 
beaked individual was Frank’s mate, and he had been talking to a 
florid and stupid youth with one eye, whom I cast a sly glance at 
when I got the chance, and whose chubby red hand, resting on 
the cushion, seemed so near my pocket that I reflected witha sense 
of recovered safety that my wallet was on my left side, and I gave 
it a grip of congratulation. On the floor, between the legs of the 
silhouetted traveller, and apparently the object of much solicitude 
on his part, for he watched it keenly, was what looked at first like 
a brown leathern portmanteau ; but it was, I speedily discovered, 
a box of some kind, veneered in imitation of rosewood, with little 
bands of cedar inlaid around the edges. A pair of leathern han- 
dles were securely fastened upon it. Except that it was not so 
thick, its dimensions were about the same as those of our satchel. 
The lock was slightly out of order, for he frequently pressed the 
sides together until the clasp clicked; but the next jolt partly 
loosened it, and he said to his red-faced friend that when he reach- 
ed Cincinnati he should have it properly repaired. His friend 
bade him good-by at the next station, and Frank and I looked 
pityingly at each other, for we knew we should soon make the 
beak’s acquaintance. 

But we were mistaken. He turned his back upon Frank and 
began a study of the landscape through which we were‘ being 
hurried at thirty miles an hour. By watching as much of his eye 
as I could see I was soon convinced that his mind was elsewhere. 
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His eyes were not the “ windows of his soul’’; they were senti- 
nels in masquerade, watching lest the meditative tenant of the 
tent within should be impertinently disturbed. Out of the win- 
dow he gazed as we sped and sped; but his gaze was sightless. 
He saw nothing of the dreary fields, brown ahd barren or cover- 
ed with stubble; nothing of the purple and gold of the melan- 
choly woods, through which excited birds flew as if conscious 
that the flock was gone and they had loitered too long and been 
lost ; nothing of the snow which lazily faltered between heaven 
and earth, doubting whether it really wanted to come down and 
establish winter before the trees were bare ; nothing of the long, 
low, moaning sighs of the moist wind which made the windows 
rattle fitfully ; nothing of the cattle which raised their alarmed 
heads at the noise of the train, and, as we hurried past, resumed 
their vain effort to find toothsome grass, and lowed after us in 
quest of sympathy. What was this man’s name? Where was he 
going? What was his business? What was he thinking about? 
A sigh, unmistakably involuntary, from Frank arrested my 
wondering imagination. His eyes, bent on the floor and vacancy, 
were wet. He was unconscious of the whole world. So intense 
was his self-occupation that,.had he commenced an incoherent 
soliloquy, I should not have been in the least surprised. Indeed, 
I feared that he might, and it was prudent to recall him to intel- 
ligent consciousness in order to protect him against a possible ex- 
hibition of weakness for which he would for ever after reproach 
himself. The easiest, simplest, least ostentatious way was to 
tread on his foot. 

What acry! It took my breath away. It was half yell, half 
groan. Anger and pain were in his eyes, the muscles of his face 
were drawn as if he were suffering excruciating torture, the tears 
spurted from his eyes, and from between his clenched teeth he 
hissed at me, sotto voce : 

“Confound you! I told you that corn was giving me a great 
deal of trouble.” 

Well, well! I had been sentimentally weeping over the mental 
desolation of my friend; I had pictured the indescribable agony 
which he must be enduring because of the cruel deception a girl 
had practised upon him; I had wept, metaphorically, over his 
broken heart; and it was nothing but a corn !—nothing but a cal- 
lous excrescence retaining an acute nervous sensitiveness, greatly 
afflicted by sudden pressure, by the unexpected impingement of 
another man’s boot, representing a most friendly intention. I 
laughed loud enough to attract the inquiring eyes of half a dozen 
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persons, whose curiosity died out as suddenly as it had been in- 
spired. The beak continued to look out of the window. Frank’s 
characteristic good nature got the better of him. Whether his 
malady was cutaneous or cardiac, he forgot it, and laughed until 
he shook all over. The tears fell on his cheeks out of pure hila- 
rity, and I cried in jocose derision, as he wiped them away with 
his dainty silk handkerchief : 


“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair.” 


I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the beak, suddenly turning 
upon us. “You are mistaken. Tears are not from the depths 
of some divine despair. If you don’t know what they mean it is 
exceedingly easy to find out. They emerge from the lachry- 
mal apparatus. They are simply the product of a gland and its 
servant nerves and muscles. The gland secretes the fluid, the 
nerves and muscles call ’em out and make a tiny cascade upon 
each cheek. I do not deny that there is a subtle emotional con- 
nection between the finest sensibilities of man and the lachrymal 
gland with which physiology has nothing to do, and which no 
mental scientist has yet fully explained—perhaps never will; but 
I reaffirm that tears do not come from the ‘depths of some divine 
despair,’ but from the lachrymal glands.” 

He looked at us through his pair of keen black eyes, and 
then, as if embarrassed by his abrupt intrusion into our acquaint- 
ance, produced cards from his pocket, and handed them to us, 
saying with almost the suave air of a gentleman: 

“T beg your pardon once again. I had no right to address 
you. I hope you will forgive me.” He bowed, turned his back 
upon us and his beak to the window. The card read: 


H. LE FEVRE, 
Optician. 


Frank wrote upon the back of his, and handed it silently 
to me: 

“He is an escaped lunatic, or a shrewd pickpocket, or what 
they call out West a ‘confidence-man.’ ” 

I was convinced that Frank's corn had been cruelly hurt by 
my insolent boot. I was also convinced that he was violently 
prejudiced against this optician simply because the intruder had 
intimated that tears were the expression of anything but a bruised 
soul ; for Frank, if he had a corn, had a broken heart—I was sure 
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he had. It was unmanly to condemn so wantonly the stranger 
whom Tennyson had introduced to us, and whose study of physi- 
ology had made him accurate, even if nature had given him an 
uncomely nose, which all the resources of art would never suc- 
ceed in improving. The semicircle is the line of beauty every- 
where except on the nose. 

I wrote back to Frank: “I am sure he is only eccentric. He 
is so sorry for having intruded upon us that I sincerely pity him. 
I think we ought to help him out of his predicament.” 

He rejoined : “ He is a thief.” 

This was the mad fancy of a disordered brain. 

I wrote back: “ Come, be generous. Give him the benefit of 
the doubt. I think he is honest, eccentric, and very sorry for hav- 
ing impulsively intruded upon us. Let us assure him we are not 
offended.” 

Frank looked gravely at me as he read, and said inarticulately : 
“Never!” 

“Then you will excuse me for a few minutes.” 

“ As you like.” . 

I handed Mr. Le Fevre my card. He bowed his thanks, cross- 
ed his legs, poised his beak straight at mine—for I really had for- 
gotten that my own nose has an uncommon convexity—and said : 

“ Eye is a wonderful organ, sir.” 

He had a slight foreign accent, a mixture of French and Ger- 
man—from Alsace, perhaps. 

I could say nothing in reply except a commonplace “ It is 
indeed, sir.” 

“ Wonderful organ! wonderful! Are you an evolutionist?” 

“Toadegree. I think it reasonable to-believe that the Crea- 
tor accomplished his work according to°general laws, in conse- 
quence of which we see a suggestive symmetry throughout the 
animal kingdom.” 

“But you don’t think a wiggle wiggled itself, then begot a 
worm, and the worm begot a fish, and the fish begot a reptile, and 
the reptile begot a bird, and the bird begot a monkey, and the 
monkey begot man?” 

The solemn gravity with which this question was put made 
even Frank laugh. 

“No. I think the materialists of contemporaneous evolution 
confound correspondences with effects. It is true that dogs, 
horses, and men have ears, but that does not convince me that 
man’s exquisite organ of hearing has been modified by any in- 
telligence, voluntary or involuntary, on the part of dog or horse. 
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Indeed, there are certain lower animals whose ears are more 
acute than ours.” 

“Precisely. Just so with eyes. It is a fact of optics that the 
eyes of certain monkeys and of men have common peculiarities 
not found in the eyes of other animals. But that proves nothing. 
It proves nothing more than tails. The Darwinian theory is 
that the lowest order of monkeys ought to have the longest 
tails, and that the tail shortens until it disappears in man; in 
other words, that man is a monkey without a tail, or that the 
monkey is a man with a tail. But it has been indisputably shown 
by Mivart that all apes have not tails, but that the apes nearest, 
according to Darwin, to man have the longest tails. So the 
theory falls to the ground. Then, again, as to the toes. In the 
development of the hallex as compared with the pollex Mivart 
says that the little squirrel monkey is as nearly human as the 
gorilla, while the “gamentum teres, always present in men and the 
chimpanzee, is always absent in the gorilla and orang. Ina word, 
the highest apes are not nearly so like man as many other and 
lower forms, and the theory of a symmetrical evolutionary devel- 
opment is non-suited, thrown out of court, dismissed for want of 
a prosecutor.” 

Frank looked at me significantly, as if to remind me that he 
had said this man was an escaped lunatic. My interest in him 
only increased. 

“ You enjoy the study of natural science, then?” 

“Very much, sir, very much. But I have not had leisure 
enough to devote to it. Optical science and optical art are both 
so recent that he who would become thoroughly expert in them 
must necessarily abandon himself to them alone. It is said, sir, 
that ‘law isa jealous mistress.’ The same is true of every de- 
partment of knowledge and skill. The Admirable Crichton was 
only a hyperbole. It was said of him that he had everything but 
common sense. Of what use were ten languages and half a dozen 
arts to a man without common sense?” 

Frank looked dolorously at me, with a melancholy expression 
of “ worse and worse.” Probably he anticipated that Le Fevre 
would grow violent soon, and have to be put off the train by 
main strength, or chained, hand and foot, in a freight-car. 

“ Optical science,” I went on, “is indeed of strictly modern 
origin.” 

“ Assuredly. The anatomy of the eye was almost unknown 
even to those physicians who professed of old to be oculists, and 
who so imperfectly understood pseudoscopic effects and the dis- 
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eases of the organ that persons suffering from defective or im- 
paired vision were sometimes condemned as possessed of evil 
spirits, sometimes tortured as witches, and sometimes made in- 
curable by the application of quack remedies. It remained for a 
later age to invent the microscope and spectroscope. Why, sir, 
there were no spectacles until a monk in Florence in the thir- 
teenth century thought of a pair to help him read his devo- 
tions. The eye-glasses now so generally in use and so effective 
in preserving sight are the product of our owntime. The good 
old monk would scarcely recognize in the spectacles of to-day his 
primitive idea of a magnifying-glass. The old-style goggles, 
mounted in shell and horn and heavy metal, must have been a 
heavy load onthe nose. The spectacles and spring eye-glasses 
now manufactured in Sheffield and Birmingham, mounted in al- 
most invisible steel frames, weigh less than a quarter of an ounce. 
Science, endeavoring to remedy the ravages of age and disease in 
this noble sense, has been almost competing with the sagacity of 
nature. But nature is still far ahead, my dear sir. We can’t 
come up to nature yet, as you Americans say.” 

Frank appeared to be mollifying his prejudices. He was ac- 
tually listening respectfully. 

“The construction of the eye of man is his most amaz- 
ing part,” said he, and then blushed, as if he were surprised at find- 
ing himself saying something both foolish and sensible. 

_ “Not more so than the marvellous ingenuity with which the in- 
ferior forms of life have been equipped with this organ. Notwith- 
standing that man believes that he enjoys the highest conceiv- 
able pleasure through the medium of sight, it is not true that 
his is the most beautiful, the most useful, the most complex eye. 
The old Roman philosopher says that ‘ Nature ever provides for 
her own exigencies.’ Let us more accurately say that in the 
creation of the organ of vision, from the lowest to the superior 
forms of existence, God has shown his keen solicitude for the 
preservation of life until each creature shall have accomplished 
an assigned part in the immense utilities of the world. The eye 
is almc;st the first sign of animal intelligence. In the nearly form- 
less amoebe there are eyes; in those jelly-like animalculz which 
are imperceptibly born, almost imperceptibly swim about, and 
unobserved die when their function in the general economy is 
- completed, there are eyes, but not always in the head—sometimes 
they are even in the tail! -Why? So that they may protect 
their feeble life from the approach of danger. They are without 
even rudimentary ears; the deficiency is made up in vision. 
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Many little animals are literally ‘all eyes.’ They see from every 
side. Faceted-eyed insects are a marvellous spectacle under the 
microscope. There is a beetle which has fully twenty-five thou- 
sand eyes. The large eye of most insects has a great many quad- 
rangular or hexagonal double-convex lenses, which, when flying 
through the air, not only guide it safely in its mazy course, but 
give it electrical warning of danger from any direction. Look at 
the eye of the fish and of the bird. In each case it is wonderfully 
adapted for what we may call its station in life. In the fish the 
lens assumes a spherical shape and is very dense; the pupil is 
very large, so as to take in as much light as possible; the focus is 
shortened and the power increased—in a word, the eye of the fish 
is exactly adapted to the medium in which that animal exists, and 
is modified so as to serve it most efficiently in the pursuit of lib 
erty and food. The eye of the bird, on the contrary, is designed 
for the glare of the sun, the force of the wind, and the perception 
of much longer distances than can be discerned by man. And is 
it not a proof of the charity of the Creator that even the stupid 
owl (the bird of wisdom, forsooth !) is especially remembered? Its 
eye is modified so as to enable it to discern all objects in a very 
faint light. I have sometimes thought—a mere weird fancy—that 
there are secret eyes in those curious plants which some natural- 
ists have considered undeveloped animals because of their appa- 
rent sensitiveness under certain conditions. There’s ‘ Venus’s Fly- 
trap.’ The moment an insect touches the summit of its leaf the 
plant, with the quickness of electricity, encloses the astonished 
captive, and the harder it struggles to escape the more restrains 
it until death settles the dispute. Is not the ambuscading vege- 
table a seeing animal in disguise? Did you ever observe an ant- 
lion bury itself in the sand, and, with nothing but eyes and man- 
dibles above ground, wait for the coming of its prey? Why, 
gentlemen, the artifices to which the organ of sight in insects 
enables these tiny creatures to resort equal, and in many cases 
surpass, the shrewdest tricks of men.” 

Probably Mr. Le Fevre would have continued to amuse us in 
this eccentric and rambling way had we not reached the end of 
that part of our journey. The shadow which had temporarily 
flitted from Frank’s face descended ominously upon it as we 
elbowed our way through the turbulent crowd to an omnibus. 
Not a word passed between us until we reached the hotel where 
we proposed to rest for the night. In the morning we should 
resume our journey eastward. We had lost Le Fevre, without as 


much as an au revoir, and had laughingly agreed that, take him all 
VOL. XXXI.—54 
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in all, we should never see his like again, when, to our surprise, his 
beak appeared at the hotel register, and he wrote his name in a 
scrambling hand. He could not see us where we stood. Al- 
though I really felt some liking for the man, I was too tired after 
the ride, too hungry, and too sleepy to make an effort to resume 
his acquaintance. We were assigned a room about the same 
time that he was, and the porter started upstairs, Le Fevre’s box 
in one hand, our satchel in the other. 

‘Frank had no appetite, and I could not induce him to go to 
the dining-room. We loitered in the rotunda a few moments, and, 
in the hope of finding some diversion to cheer him, started out 
into the streets. It was dark. The street-lamps threw a narrow 
circle of sickly light upon the flags, which a slight snow-fall had 
covered with a thin layer of feathery flakes. We walked until I 
could walk no longer, and an inviting restaurant put an end to 
our aimless ramble. 

The fiend of inconsistency took possession of this fellow. He 
began to laugh and chatter like a parrot. He repeated Le 
Fevre’s remarks about the ant-lion and “ Venus’s Fly-trap,” with 
so clever an imitation of the Alsatian’s mannerism that I joined 
in the merriment. A horrible fear suggested that the lad was 
growing hysterical, possibly was getting into a spasm or fit, or 
that some serious nervous ailment was about to develop itself. 
Laughing gayly, with heavy shadows flitting over his counte- 
nance, he was the picture of mental disorder. He ordered raw 
oysters and lobster-salad, coffee, and mince-pie. What a repast 
for a sick man, sore in his heart, nervous to the highest pitch, and 
physically worn out! Could he sleep after such gormandizing ? 
Sleep was just what he needed. Pointing to the indigestible 
mess as it was set before him, I said : 


“* Macbeth doth murder sleep.’” 


“T am going to eat what I want. You do the same, will 
your” 

“ Benson, I have borne your ill-humor with such patience as 
will make you ashamed of it, if you don’t correct it now once for 
all. Your petulance and waywardness do you no credit. I tell 
you I’m ashamed of you.” 

He brought his clenched fist down upon the table with an em- 
phasis that made the dishes ring. A shocking scowl overspread 
his countenance, and he was about to apply, I fear, profanity to 
my too open censure. But before the words could find utter- 
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ance they were recalled. A pleasant but morbid smile suc- 
ceeded. 

“ Sit down here and help me eat this stuff. Come, come! Be 
a good fellow. There’s trouble enough in the world without our 
enlarging the amount that falls to our share. I haven’t eaten 
anything for three weeks. You want me to grow lean and lank, 
and go about moping and miserable, because—” 

His fork fell. He relapsed into chagrin. In an instant it was 
' over. He half articulated, half hummed: 


“ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
*Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flow’ry meads in May, 
‘ If she be not fair for me 
What care I how fair she be ? 


“Should my heart be grieved or pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not kind to me 
What care I how kind she be? 


“Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well-deservings, known, 

Make me quite forget my own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may gain her name of best, 
If she be not good to me 
What care I how good she be? 





“Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo 

I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not all for me 
What care I for whom she be?” 


There was much munching of crackers and crunching of 
celery between the lines; but he did not stop until he had finished 
the last verse, the fish, the coffee, the pie. “Heaven help you!” 
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thought I, and, to be sure that heaven should help, I took the 
precaution to inquire when we got back to the hotel whether 
there was a doctor in the house. I plucked some comfort from 
an affirmative reply. 

We went to our room forthwith. <A bright fire crackled and 
fumed in the grate, and quickly blazed into a thousand tongues 
of flame licking each other in an Eleusinian mystery. It was un- 
necessary to light the gas. Our overcoats were soon disposed of. 
Frank threw himself on the sofa; I took the easy-chair. We 
agreed to smoke ourselves into somnolence. There were two 
neat beds in the room; I should not be kicked to death by 
Frank’s nightmare. I secretly sympathized with his digestive 
apparatus, and wondered what his stomach’s opinion was of 
him. 

“ Where’s the satchel ?”’ he inquired. 

It was not inthe room. Strange! The porter had carried it 
up. I rang the bell. It must have been put into some other 
room by mistake. The loud rap made Frank jump as if a mus- 
ket were discharged at his head and just missed him. The ser- 
vant walked off with philosophic deliberation to inquire at the 
office for the missing bag. 

“ That fellow will never die of hurry,” said Frank. In half an 
hour he condescended to return. Knew nothing about it. It 
was the day-porter who had carried it up. He had gone home 
for the night. The night-porter knew nothing about it. The 
day-porter would be back at five o’clock in the morning. The 
clerk sent his compliments, and hoped that the gentlemen would 
not be put to any inconvenience. 

Frank was already overcome with heavy drowsiness. The 
lobster had done its worst; nor rap nor clatter, domestic hopes, 
mince-pie—nothing could touch him farther. I removed his 
boots, helped him to the nearer bed, and he fell instantly into a 
sonorous slumber. He snored loud enough to wake up the oc- 
cupants of the adjoining rooms, if there were any sleepers in 
them. 

But no sleep for me. Nothing to read. Plenty of good 
things in the satchel. What was to be done? The pictures in 
the fire and a bottle of champagne. It was brought with a 
promptness which did not go unrewarded, and it was good. 
Doubtless it never paid a penny to the government. Must have 
been smuggled through. Removing my boots, I sat with my 
feet on the fender, smoking, sipping between cigars, dreaming 
about nothing and everything, and watching the myriad of fan- 
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tastic shapes in the fire. What was it? Oh! yes, I’m getting 
drowsy. “ Nature’s soft nurse” doth 


. weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness.” 


I must go to bed, and quickly. Canit be possible this champagne 
was “ medicated”? Icannot find the bed! Halloo! what’s that? 
Rap on! I shall not open the door this time of night. 

“T told you before Le Fevre was a thief. He stole the 
satchel.” 

It was Frank. But he was profoundly asleep. 

Rap—RAP—RAP! 

“ What do you want?” “Here's your satchel.” 

I unlocked the door. The wanderer had come back, then. 
Le Fevre was not a thief. The porter threw it upon the floor 
with an impatient thud. I shut the door with an impatient thud. 
On the vacant bed I fell, and was consciously losing conscious- 
ness. I had a sort of dim idea that as the satchel was thrown 
upon the floor the lock was broken. But it was soon all over 
with me. Dreamless sleep put a summary stop to speculations 
and suspicions. 

I was awakened under the most startling circumstances. 
Hours had passed ; it was the early gray of a wintry morning. 
The fire still cast a fitful light through the room, sending strange 
and uneven flashes into the shadowy corners. The curtains were 
drawn high, and the dim starlight was fading into the dimmer 
daylight. It was neither night nor day ; it was just dark enough 
to throw a ghastly glamour over every object. I should not have 
been astonished to discover palpable ghosts on every side, to have 
seen them crawling out from under the beds, sliding out of the 
clothes-closets, popping up from the carpet, and tapping me 
familiarly on the shoulder; oozing out of the ceiling, clammy 
and horned; walking in through the closed door, mailed and 
hoofed, or flying about like bats, whispering sepulchral horrors 
into each other’s ears and mine. I am not given to such fancies. 
It was undoubtedly Frank’s repeated moans and ejaculations 
which had awakened me with difficulty, and had poured into my 
imagination through reluctant senses these horrible phantasma- 
goria. 

And he? Great heavens, what a picture! He was on his 
knees, clutching with both hands the foot-board of his bed, his 
eyes wild with terror, his nostrils dilated, his mouth wide open, 
his breath quick and hard, his short hair almost erect, his whole 
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body shaking as if with a mighty chill, and great beads of cold 
sweat standing on his forehead. He had thrown his coat and 
cravat off, and unfastened his collar, as if to get more air. He 
gazed intensely into one corner of the room, as if his eyes were 
riveted there. 

I tried to speak. My tongue would not serve my will. I 
tried to raise myself out of my bed and goto him. I succeeded 
in putting my feet on the floor, and was, fortunately, near enough 
to the arm-chair to clutch it, or I should have fallen at the sight. 

What sight? Language cannot tell it. Imagination cannot 
conceive it. Eyes, eyes everywhere! Nothing but eyes! Eyes 
black, blue, gray, hazel, brown—and not even matched or in 
pairs. They glared, they sneered, they laughed; the shapeless 
beings in whose heads they were pointed bony fingers at us, 
taunted us, laughed at us, hissed us, spat out venom at our 
helplessness. To save my brain 1 turned my head away. But 
no, no, no! Wherever I looked, there they were! Black, 
blue, gray, brown—here in demon-like groups, there in blurred 
masses all run into each other, in another spot a single eye 
blazing in the reflection of the fire. They studded the base 
board with their gleams, they shone upon the carpet with the 
leer of fiends. I ventured to raise my glance to the walls, to 
the ceiling. Infinite relief!—none were there. They were not 
climbing devils, then. Hark! It was Frank’s voice. He whis- 
pered like one in the grave, half-covered with pelting earth, 
and content to remain in the coffin: 

“ Are we damned?” 

I was not sure. The door was slightly ajar; the wind whis- 
tled down the long corridor, and a sudden gust blew in, almost 
smothering the fire. What! did my ears hear aright? Have 
these fiends tongues? They gibber to each other with a clicking 
accent! They have moved about. New groupsare formed; their 
heads are in consultation; their eyes sway hither and thither— 
what fiendish plot are they concocting? <A low, wailing sound 
broke from Frank. He was muttering something, while, with 
his left hand, he brushed the perspiration off his face, and with 
the other made fantastic gesture. And he quoted Dante, witha 
lugubrious emphasis. It was like a man talking in his sleep. He 
still thought himself among the for-ever-lost. . 

Was not thisa dream? I walk a few steps across the floor, 
but every muscle is limp with terror; the frightful spectacle still 
stares at me wherever my glance falls. Everywhere eyes meet 
mine—eyes, eyes, eyes, nothing but eyes. 
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There is a tumult in the hall. Voices are disputing about 
something. . Yes—no—one of them is Le Fevre’s. They approach 
the door. 

‘ “JT am sure it was in here I put it.” 

“ But this is not my room.” That was Le Fevre. 

“Well, I suppose we can get it out.” That was the porter, 
the man who had brought our satchel up and thrown it into the 
room some time after midnight. His brawny hand gives a thun- 
dering rap. Frank leaps to the floor, strikes an attitude of self- 
defence, and cries, as if expecting to see gigantic demons enter, 
“ Come on!” 

The beak bows, smiles, begs our pardon, so sorry, so sorry to 
disturb us at so unseemly an hour, but— 

“ But what ?” roars Frank with fury. 

“I brought the gentleman’s case in here last night by mis- 
take,” said the porter. “I thought it was your satchel. Here's 
yours.” 

“His case! What case?” I gasped. 

“ My case of glass eyes,” politely interjected Le Fevre. -“ If I 
were not going away on an early train I should not have pre- 
sumed to disturb you. I offer my profound apologies.” And 
the beaked Alsatian bowed and bowed. Frank sat on the easy- 
chair and industriously wiped his forehead and face. I dropped, 
very gratefully to Le Fevre, on,the sofa. The porter stepped to 
the fire, ignited a taper, turned the gas on, and lighted it. 

“Why, why, why,” said Le Fevre, with a te-he-he giggle, 
“just what I feared. The case fell open, and here are my glass 
eyes all over the floor.” 

Neither of us said a word. ° 

“T have an engagement with an oculist in 

Frank started. It was that town. 

“What! going back there? You passed there yesterday.” 
This was faintly spoken, with the blandness of an invalid. 

“Yes,” said Le Fevre, as he opened the case at the table, pick- 
ed up the vagrant tenants of its velvet spaces, and readjusted 
them—“ yes, I had some important business to do in Cincinnati 
first, but I go back there on the early train to assist in putting an 
eye in a patient of the oculist who resides there.” 

I wondered why he did not go. With arms akimbo he con- 
tinued: 

“Tam sorry for that oculist, too. Broken in spirits. Disap- 
pointed man. Would have made her a first-rate husband. 
Miss —— ” 


” 
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It was she! 

“fooled him, fooled him to the top of his bent. Now she 
is going to marry his patient—the man who is getting in a glass 
eye so as to present a pleasing appearance at the wedding. Don't 
you remember the one-eyed young man who rode part of the way 
with me? But he is rich.” 

I jumped over to Frank and held him firmly by the shoulders, 
standing at his back. 

“Yes,” added Le Fevre, with a long sigh, “I often have 
thought, when studying the wonderful eyes of the mosquito, that 
women are like mosquitoes. You know, of course, gentlemen, 
that it is only the female mosquito that stings.” 

And Le Fevre bade us good-morning. 
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CLAIMS OF A PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP TO APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION 
AND VALID ORDERS DISPROVED, etc., etc. By S. V. Ryan, Bishop of 
Buffalo. Buffalo: Catholic Publication Co. 1880. 


Bishop Ryan’s moderately-sized polemical volume, like the priesthood 
is “ bi-partite,” and contains less than three hundred pages, but is thorough- 
ly well charged. Seldom isso much compressed into a small compass with- 
out being crowded. It is the result of a controversy of six years’ standing 
with Dr. Arthur C. Coxe, who resides in Buffalo, where he has a handsome 
cathedral church not far from the beautiful cathedral of Bishop Ryan, and 
disputes with him his claim to be the Catholic bishop of that region, profess- 
ing to be himself the only true and’ lawful bishop, and to preside over an 
“Old Catholic” church, Bishop Ryan and his flock being, in common with 
all the Presbyterians and other “ non-Old Catholics,” mere schismatics, in 
fact the worst schismatics of all. Dr. Coxe is a man possessing many fine 
natural gifts. He is a poet, an orator, a fearless champion of his own cause, 
and possessing a great deal of general culture, though not remarkable for 
either logic, sound judgment, candor, or courtesy at least toward Catholics 
who are not “ Old.” 

It is surprising to see what a quantity of absurdities, idle fables, and 
phrases after the manner of Henry VIII. and Martin Luther, he has con- 
trived to heap up and make into ecclesiastical shrapnel while he has been 
waging war with his two neighboring episcopal antagonists, the bishops of 
Buffalo and Rochester. But then, he is in a hard position. He is the 
Bishop of Western New York. A bishop has intruded into his see, with 
quite an army of priests, and is obeyed by a much greater number of sub- 
jects than he can induce to pay due allegiance to himself. Besides, this bi- 
shop is sustained by the great host of bishops in all parts of the world whom 
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mankind in general, a few “Old” Catholics only excepted, will persist in 
calling the bishops of the Catholic Church. The Eastern Christians who 
are so dear to Dr. Coxe will not recognize his episcopal character, all those 
Protestants who are not “ Protestant Episcopalians ” hold it in light esteem, 
and in general, the prospects of “ Old Catholicism ” are far from being such 
as to cheer the mind of a member of that ancient society. Causa facit 
mariyrem, in a new sense. 

Bishop Ryan is a true son and disciple of St. Vincent of Paul, whose 
name he bears. He is quiet and gentie, but he is solidly learned, and cogent 
in reasoning, always carrying on controversy fortiter in re, and generally 
suaviter in modo, Betimes, he administers some severe castigation to his 
opponent, but not near so much as he has deserved and provoked. Those 
who are interested in the controversy between the Catholic Church and the 
portion of the Episcopalian denomination who are called the High Church, 
will find in the First Part of this book a brief, but clear and thorough expo- 
sition of the questions of Anglican jurisdiction and orders. The Second Part 
contains supplementary matter on the same subject, and some other short 
chapters in which are treated such topics as Papal Infallibility, the cases of 
Liberius and Honorius, etc., in such away as to correct some common mis- 
statements and refute certain false accusations. We recommend this 
volume specially to the members of the “Old Catholic Church ” in the dio- 
cese of Western New York, and elsewhere, not doubting that they will 
have a great curiosity to read it. They will find in the controversy which 
it sums up some real Curiosities of literature. In fact, the controversy with 
the High Church and Ritualists, which was long ago finished as a seri- 
ous work, has become something like a pastime, and on their side has de- 
generated into the irrelevant, the reckless, the ludicrous, and as Lowell 
humorously travesties che word, the grand-delinguent style. It is a great 
bore to have to keep up this controversy. Mr. Lowell, in Among my Books 
quotes a passage from an old letter of Henry Jacie to John Winthrop, 
which we find apropos: “The last news we heard was that the Bores in 
Bavaria slew about 300 of the Swedish forces and took about 200 prisoners, 
of which they put out the eyes of some & cut out the tongues of others, & 
so sent them to the King of Sweden, which caused him to lament byt- 
terly for an hour. Then he sent an army & destroyed those Bores, about 200 
or 300 of their towns. Thus we hear.” Every serious and honest Episco- 
palian, and all such we respect sincerely, must join with us in the wish, 
that controversy should be carried on for the purpose of clearing up the 
question, What is the True Church of Christ ? and be rid of all the rubbish 
which has been thrown upon the real pojnt of importance for him, whether 
as an Episcopalian he can be sure that he is in the communion of the Ca- 
tholic Church. There is one Bore, which shows a reckless and suicidal 
folly, the casting of slurs and suspicions upon our orders, and retailing 
such an absurd fable as that Archbishop Bedini was sent here to rectify 
a flawinthem. Weare credibly informed that this idle tale was invented 
and set afloat by its author merely as a joke, without any expectation that 
any credence would be given to it. We charitably suppose that most of 
those who have given circulation to this very poor and unseemly jest are 
no worse than dupes of their own credulity; but this excuse will not avail 
Dr. Coxe. 
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Another Bore is the assertion that Catholic bishops are intruders on the 
lawful domain of Protestant bishops in the United States. Bishop Ryan 
disposes of this ineptitude quite sufficiently.: We may add another argu- 
mentum ad hominem. What are the Protestant bishops who invaded the 
domain of the Catholic bishops in Canada, Louisiana and other French and 
Spanish possessions which were afterwards annexed to England or the 
United States ? 

Again, there is the attempt to trace a succession to Mark Antony de 
Dominis, an apostate archbishop who assisted at some consecrations in 
England. This is a Zs aller, intended to show, that failing a direct succes- 
sion through Barlow and his three assistants, there was an indirect rehabi- 
litation through which the grace of order might have slid into the An- 
glican priesthood fer accidens. Besides the usual refutation of such an 
absurdity, it may be added, that no consecration by a true bishop could 
produce any effect upon men who were not priests, and were therefore in- 
capable subjects. . 

To condense the whole matter of Anglican succession and priesthood 
into a small compass, which may help some persons to read Bishop Ryan’s 
excellent book more understandingly. 

I. If the Protestant-Episcopalians had really true bishops and priests 
this would not make them members of the Catholic Church. For, their 
schism and many heresies suffice to cut them off from the church. 

II. They have no bishops, and no priests except a few apostates from 
the Catholic priesthood, because 1. The fact of Parker’s alleged consecra- 
tion by Barlow is doubtful. 2. It is doubtful whether Barlow ever had true 
consecration, certain that Scorey and Coverdale had not, doubtful whether 
Hodgkin really assisted in the ceremony, and certain that the form of con- 
secration alleged to have been used by Barlow in consecrating Parker was 
invalid. Therefore, conceding that there is*some probability that the 
Lambeth consecration really took place, that possibly Barlow may have 
been a bishop, and that Hodgkin the only one of the four who was certain- 
ly a bishop may have imposed hands and pronounced the prescribed form 
over Parker, that such an act of an assisting bishop may be of itself suffi- 
cient for a valid consecration in the defect of powers in the other prelates 
who participate, there is only a slender probability and no certainty what- 
ever, that some external rite was accomplished in the case of Parker by a 
real bishop, before he was made by the queen the head of the English 
Protestant hierarchy. Yet, though Anglicans may satisfy themselves with 
this dubious sort of succession, according to the doctrine of Catholic 
canonists, there was, in any case, no valid consecration, through a defect 
in the necessary form and intention. The Holy See, which is the supreme 
judge in all such matters, has practically determined the case, by setting 
aside altogether Anglican Orders as null and invalid. The only wise and 
safe course for all Anglicans is to study the subject of the Pope’s Supremacy, 
and thus cut the perplexed knot of interminable controversies. The Pro- 
testant-Episcopal Church is simply one among the Protestant denomina- 
tions, with an episcopal polity for the sake of. order, certain decorous 
liturgical forms for the sake of propriety, and a very flexible doctrine for 
the sake of comfort. The attempt to make it into a small fac-simile of the 
Greek Church and rechristen it “Old Catholic” is simply ridiculous. As 
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Dr. Storrs has facetiously and with evident relish put the case of our senti- 
ment on the subject: “The occasional attempts of High-Churchmen to 
emulate that which the blending genius of many centuries and lands has 
produced are to him simply ludicrous; like building another equal St. 
Peter’s of scantling and boards, or reproducing Warwick Castle in cake 
and sugar” (Ev. All., 1873, p. 457). 


Homo Sum: A novel. By Georg Ebers, author of Uarda, etc. From the 
German by Clara Bell. Authorized edition. New York: William S. 
Gottsberger. 1880, 


THE SIsTERS:A Novel. By Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara Bell. 
New York: W. S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray St. 1880. 


Homo Sum is a novel with a purpose. Taking a part of Terence’s oft- 
quoted line for the title, though giving to it a broader meaning, Prof. Ebers 
undertakes to show the working of human passions in a place and under 
circumstances as far as possible removed from what is usually considered the 
theatre of their action. The time of the story is the beginning of the fourth 
century, and the scene is laid on Mt. Serbal in the Sinaitic peninsula—which 
‘he author thinks is the true Mt. Sinai of Scripture—and in the oasis at the 
foot of the mountain. The caves and crevices of the mountain are de- 
scribed as peopled by Christian anchorites, each anchorite a law unto him- 
self, and each striving according to his own notions to bring himself nearer 
to. God and farther from the world. But the oasis, which represents the 
world, is a source of temptation to the mountain. Paulus, the anchorite 
who is the central figure, in the hands of a mere rationalist would have 
turned out a caricature. But Prof. Ebers, though viewing the struggle with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil from the lofty position of modern philo- 
sophical criticism so-called, has artistic insight; this insight has come tothe 
rescue of Paulus, who appears, however, like a Stoic dressed in the garb of a 
Christian hermit. Yet this Paulus, whom the author evidently intended to 
picture as a Christian of the heroic type, is described as having a brow 
“well formed, though somewhat narrow.” If even heroic Christians have 
narrow brows, how cramped must be the intellect of the average Christians 
who have declined to accept the philosophy of negation! The purpose of 
the story, it seems to us, is to prove that the requirements of the Christian 
ethics are simply ideal; that they are incapable of realization; that there 
is no ascetic virtue which may not be and will not,except for accident, be 
overcome by some form of temptation. Of course the philosophical author 
ignores God’s supernatural providence and God’s grace: for two reasons, 
we suppose—first, that he does not believe in them, and, next, that they 
would be foreign to his story. But they exist, whether he believes in them 
or not, and they cannot be ignored without injury to the truth of such a 
story as this. 

The scene of The Sisters is laid in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes and 
his brother Ptolemy Philometor. Philometor and his wife Cleopatra, Eu- 
ergetes or Physcon, and Scipio Nasica are the principal historical charac- 
ters portrayed. The chief imaginary persons of the drama are an anchorite 
of the Serapeum and two young sisters who are temple-servants. Asa 
novel The Sisters is worthy to be classed with its predecessors. As an his- 
torical picture, it is chiefly valuable as a graphic sketch of the corrupt and 
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criminal court of the Ptolemies. The characters are admirably drawn. 
The elder of the two sisters, the old anchorite, and Scipio are of that noble 
type which is the favorite one with the author. The plot of the story is in- 
tensely interesting and well worked out. 

We have not noticed among Mr. Gottsberger’s advertisements any of 
the Lgypitan Princess. An edition under the title of A Daughter of an 
Egyptian King has been published by a Philadelphia firm, but all the 
valuable historical notes of the original which are contained in the Tauch- 
nitz English edition are omitted, to the great detriment of this most 
valuable in a historical sense of all Ebers’ novels. Mr. Gottsberger would 
confer a great favor on the literary public by reprinting the Tauchnitz edi- 
tion with all the notes in a style uniform with Uarda and Homo Sum, 


HAND-BooK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By the Rev. O. L. 
Jenkins, of the Society of St. Sulpice. Edited by a Member of the same 
Society. Second edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1880. 


This new edition is much enlarged and improved. F. Jenkins was 
a man of most excellent literary taste and culture, and all that part of the 
Hand-Book which he lived to finish has been most judiciously left unal- 
tered. The account of the most recent British and of American authors in 
the first edition was prepared by the Editor with a great deal of care and 
judgment. Since that time he has been engaged in preparing additional 
matter which was needed in order to make the Manual more complete. At 
least a dozen of the larger sketches ir this second edition are new, and among 
these are the sketches of Faber, Marshall, Manning, Allies, and Brown- 
son. About seventy other shorter sketches have been added. It is not easy 
to classify authors exactly according to their grade of literary merit, especial- 
ly when they are our own contemporaries. Neither is it easy to draw the 
line of demarcation between authors who are literary and those who are not. 
As soon as a critic steps among the crowd of good writers who are not 
placed by the verdict of Time among the immortals, it is hard for him to 
find a criterion of selection and exclusion. The editor has certainly spared 
no pains and labor to make F. Jenkins’ Hand-Book a good and useful 
manual for students in Catholic colleges. It must be judged by this stand- 
ard, as an elementary book, a class-book, an Introduction to the study of 
English Literature for young pupils. The opinion of intelligent young per- 
sons who have used a class-book on its merits is one which we consider 
the sbest test of its value. We have heard several of such students at a 
later period express their sense 6f the great utility and pleasure they had 
received from studying this Hand-Book in its first edition, and we have ob- 
served in them the good results of their studies in this as well as in other 
branches of study pursued under the thorough tuition of the Sulpitian 
Fathers at St. Charles’ College. We cordially recommend it as a text-book 


for all Catholic colleges and schools, and as well for young ladies’ semina- 
ries as for others. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE: An Historical Drama. By the authoress of The Life o 
Catharine McAuley, Life of St. Alphonsus, etc. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1880, 

In this little play, intended for young ladies’ schools, many moral les- 
sons are inculcated by the good characters, who are mostly queens and 
princesses. 

















